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The Church Girls Brigade at Becking in Essex has an efllcicnt liio-and-drum band which is 
ied, as this picture shows, by one of the giris who acts as drum-major. 


THE CLOWN WHO 
SAW THE WORLD 

JIMMY FEETTN-AIR 

True Story of a Circus Man 
Who Fell arid Rose Again 

HOME AT LAST 

UHicn the people, of our country towns 
take their children into the Big Tent 
of the Mills Travelling Circus they sec 
a new clovyn on the sawdust. ’ 

lie is the new clown, but is an old 
one at the same time. He is not Johnny 
1 tead-in-Air but -Jimmy Tcet-in-Air. 
U ndor the chalk and red paint his hair, 
has grown grey while he has gone on 
making jokes.' 

Children laughed at him who now 
take their own children to the circus 
and he has one of the most eventful 
of histories cych among those circus 
folk whose lives are so full of change and 
odd adventures in strange places. 

Sold as a Tumbler 

When he was only a boy of ten and 
should have been learning his lcs.sons 
he had already begun in life’.s hard school 
as an acrcibat. His mother and father 
were in the business before him. Circus 
people go all over the world from Malay 
to Mexico, These two were somewhere 
about the-Continent with what i.s called 
a knock-about act when life began for 
Jimmy Oram. 

He saw an .advertisement of an 
acrobatic troupe in Antwerp. Here 
Mas a chance to see the world. His 
father made no objection so long as 
Jimmy cost him nothin.g. So the boy 
was sold to the acrobatic troupe’ to 
learn' “ tumbliirg,” and his father was 
to take the money if Jimmy earned any. 

It takes, more than one to make a 
bargain. Jimmy learned tumbling; he 
travelled all over . Europe with his 
teachers, but tlioy never paid him any¬ 
thing. So at last, when he know a 
good deal about the world from within 
strange halls and travelling booth, he' 
Hod from them. 

A Tramp to Shanghai 

And where did he desert ? One can 
hardly believe it, but the place was 
Vladivostok ! From there, performing 
at cafes when they would have him, or 
at street corners when they would not, 
ho made his way to Shanghai. 

Here he did well, and for a time 
'seemed well established in life. He 
married and invented for his wife and 
himself an acrobatic turn good enough 
to support them in their wandering life 
about Europe, Then came the harshosti 
stroke of fortune. 

The two were known in the Paris halls, 
and were asked to perform in aid of a 
Paris , hospital, The day before the 
charity performance, while practising 
a difficult trick, Oram fell and smashed 
his knee. He was laid by’ for a year, 
and there.was no more tumbling for him.' 
But, like the brave man who after a fall 


gets up and pretends it has not happened, 
Jimmy began again as a clown. He 
could not run or jump, but he could 
at least make people laugh. 

That was not so bad for a long time. 
He grimaced with a good heart, he fell 
happily from motor-cycles or the circus 
mule. The years went by and he did not 
complain. Then the depression of the 
tirhes struck the travelling circuses of 
the Continent and aimed another blow 
at the struggling clown. - At Naples 
the circus in which he was performing 
was stranded, 'without work and without 
pay. Jimmy Oram was the only English¬ 
man among a forlorn company of 300 
performers and circus hands. 

It seemed as if he must abandon the 
struggle at last. But at that hast moment 
a I.ondon newspaper, the Morning Post,’ 
heard of him and told a little of his story.' 

It reached the cars of the proprietor 
of the Mills Travelling Circus, Mr Bertram 
Mills, aiad.that kindly man gave Jimmy 
Oram work and a chance to laugh again 
through chalk arid red paint,as a clown. 


LIKE A FAIRY TALE 

The other night ten ragged, homeless, 
penniless people ii\ South-East London: 
were asked if they would like dinner. 

Would they not I They were led to 
a canteen and hostel in Belvedere Road 
and there they sat down to a perfectly 
splendid meal. , 

Tire next wonderful thing about it 
all was that their hostess was a poor old 
invalid woman in a Margate almshouse. 

She had read about the work of the 
canteen, and had been saving up for 
a long time till she was able to send 
20 shillings to give a dinner to people 
worse off than herself. 

We have no right to call her poor. 
She , is ver}' rich in loving-kindness. 
IMrs Ellen .Browning of Margate is 70, 
and has been an invalid 20 years, yet 
we arc sure those who have the good 
luck to know her see in her eyes 
that beauty which made someone say 
of a famous man that " his face was a 
love-letter to all mankind." 


PETER PAN SPEMINQ 

WHAT THE CANARY SAID 

A Perfectly True Story By a 
Great Story-Teller * 

AND ANOTHER FROM 
HIS DREAMS 

No Englishptan alive is more worthy of 
his pure fame than Lord Grey of Fallodon. 

No Scotsman alive can tell a story 
better than Sir J. M. Barrie. ' 

These two men met at the Adclphi, 
where Sir J. IM. Barrie lives like a Peter 
Pan, and where, on Lord Grey’s seven¬ 
tieth birthday, he arranged a luncheon 
.party of about thirty friends. 

The C.N. would dearly love to have 
been under the tabic, listening, but ail 
we hear of is the speech of Sir James 
Barrie, Lord Grey is one of the greatest 
friends of the birds -in the world, and 
squirrels come hopping on to his desk 
as he sits in his library. 

Birthday Candles 

This is the little speech by the Creator 
of Peter Pan ; surely it might have been 
made by Peter Pan himself; 

My dear Lord Grey, our dear Lord 
Grey, I once thought of writing at the 
foot of the invitations to this Birthday 
Party the word.s " No candles." My 
canary said, " If you do that you will 
spoil the whole thing." And yet 1 think 
the candles arc here ; this company arc 
your Birthday Candles. , , 

The canary did not think that would 
do either. In London after nightfall ho 
and I are alone in this eyrie, and I some¬ 
times have a sudden craving for food. 
I cook it mj^self, and if it smells of bacon 
he wakes vip, thinking morning has 
arrived, and comes out of his cage and 
we have our meal together, and naturally 
we fall into talk. 

The last time this happened he said to 
me, “ Who is this Grey that is having a 
Birthday ? " and I said, “ The famous 
statesman, you know,” and he said in¬ 
differently, " No, I don’t know." Pre¬ 
sently he cried out, ’’ You don’t mean 
Our Grey ? ’’ “ Who is yofir Grey ? ” I 
asked. “ The birds’ Grey,” be said, “ the 
man the grey squirrels are called after." 
During the War 

He burst into song. “ Give him a 
Birthday Party by all moans," he said ; 
’’ but mind this, wc arc all in it, all the 
birds as well as you.” 

Here is a true story. During the war 
some Ministers asked Lord Grey what 
he would do if the Germans won and 
said to him,” Unless you salute our flag 
you. shall die.” But Mr Lloyd George 
said, the Germans would put a stiffer one 
to him than that: “ Unless you salute 
our flag we shall shoot your squirrels.” 

May Lord Grey continue to help 
humanity, which I take to be the states¬ 
man’s special and glorious and terribly 
anxious province. May his birds con¬ 
tinue to gather’ round him—but he 
shan’t have my canary. 
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FRANCE 

GOOD NEWS AND SAD 
NEWS 

Tragic Loss of Two Famous 
Frenchmen 

A NEW GOVERNMENT 
FOR PEACE 

■ There is sad news and good news from 
France. The sad news is that it iias 
lost two of its distinguished sons—the 
President and M. Albert Thomas ; the 
good news is that the elections have 
brought back to power M. Herriot, a 
great friend of peace and goodwill. 

■ • The Prcsideirt who has died is one 
more victim of the assassin’s hand., 
M. Paul Doumer will live in history as 
oiie of those modest leaders who give 
everything for the land they love. 

He was the man of common-sense and 
stability whom all the best citizens of 
France love to honour, and his sad death 
at the hands of a Russian fanatic moved 
the heart of the jiation to its deptlis. 
All nations united in mourning M. 
Doumer, for they knew that during 
his brief year of office his wise, impartial 
influence had helped to guide a dis¬ 
tracted nation into the path of Peace. 
For M. Doumer knew only too well 
■what War meant to a country. Four 
of his sons had died for France, being 
commemorated in the name of a street 
in Paris ; and now the aged father has 
fallen in the service of liis,country, the 
victim of another act of madness. 

Albert Thomas 

M. Albert Thomas, who has died 
suddenly, was a great Socialist who 
.strained every nerve as Minister of 
Munitions' to win the World War and 
as Director of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva to win the World 
Peace. Ho devoted tlie last twelve 
.years of. his life to organising the 
machinery at Geneva, which has linked 
together the world’s workers in a manner 
which has .met with amazing success. 
His name has not appeared much in the 
newspapers, but all the statesmen of the 
world knew and loved him. 

The son of a baker, his ^energy .and 
industry ' carried him quickly to the 
front. He devoted his great abilities to 
humanity, aiid the standard of industrial 
life throughout the world is immeasur¬ 
ably higher for his. life of devotion to 
'the highest ideals. 

The Elections 

■ 'I'hc French General Election resulted 
in considerable gains lor the Socialist 
and Radical parties, and M. Herriot has 
•Stepped into the position of j\I. Tardicu. 

The election has proved that the 
people of France have kept their heads 
and have not been stampeded into a 
jingo frame of mind by the increased 
support Hitler has received in Germany. 
The French vote is a vote for a peaceful 
solution of the world’s difficulties. 


THE HADDOCK EXPERT 

“ I cortcainly believe you can foretell 
the future,” said the man near us in 
the lounge of .the hotel. 

We glanced at him as he rose and 
'moved away. Surely a . person with 
such a calm, solid countenance was 
not a fortune-teller : iior did'he look in 
the least, as if lie had second-sight, 

■ 'rhis . we repeated by and' -by, when.; 
\ve conversed. with , the lady to whom; 
'lie had bceh,talking. 

” My .cousin is keenly interested ini 
'fisheries,” hhb told us, laughing. “ Hei 
;iS .Specially interested in haddock; and 
itli'e- yield of the North Sea haddock: 
nshcrics;,for- eighteen .months .br two. 
lyears .ahead can now; tlyinks to scientific' 
tnethods/ji be foretold .iyery accurately.; 
;mdeedi;'i.i y.Qu. cdni .'foretell the future.> 
Landingn are nSt to'be Very good ; 
'beloA'" nofwial all this ye'a.r.” 


A STORY JUST 
COME TO LIGHT 


THE LITTER LOUT 
AND HIS ALLIES 


BOY BRIGADERS 

100,000 in the World 


How the Children Saved 
Their Teacher 

LATE NEWS OF THE WAR 

The following incident happened in 
1914 at the very beginning of the war, 
but has only just been recounted in a 
Paris newspaper. 

A village in the north of France was 
overrun by the Germans. They were 
annoyed by the passive resistance of 
the villagers, and in consequence decided 
to shoot the Mayor as a warning to all 
the country round. Accordingly they 
seized a man and set him up against 
a wall. The children standing round 
cried out, " That is not the Mayor; 
you are shooting the wrong man.” 

'Iho Germans persisted, and the man 
himself agreed that they were right. 
However, a boy of twelve had bolted off 
as hard as he could run, and now a man 
on horseback was seen galloping toward 
the scene. This was the -true Mayor, 
who had been touched by the devotion 
of his substitute and had come to give 
up his own life and put the mistake 
right. The true Mayor was immediately 
shot, and the other man sot at liberty. 

The first man was the beloved school¬ 
master of the village, who had been 
saved from a cruel death by the devo¬ 
tion and affection of his pupils.’ 


NEARLY A THOUSAND 
PRIVATE PLANES 

The flying habit is spreading quickly 
in this country. 

According to the British Corporation 
Register of Shipping and Aiixraft there 
were at the beginning of April 921 civil 
aeropl.ancs, Of these 436 were the 
property of private owners and 68 were 
used by firms or individuals for business 
purposes. Although several of the 68 
were accounted for by the petrol 
companies, whose representatives fly 
from aerodrome to aerodrome on busi¬ 
ness, many of them arc used by com¬ 
panies having nothing to do with the 
aircraft industry. 

The directors of one well-known firm, 
which has branch shops in many towns, 
pay frequent visits to their various 
establishments, using their light planes 
for the purpose. 


AN INCREDIBLE THING 

Til ere is a most surprising report 
that it is proposed'to make a long road 
running along the 'riiames between 
Richmond and Kingston. 

Public-spirited people arc up in arms 
to preserve the threatened beauty of 
this delightful spot. The proposed 
road would closely pass the riverside 
frontage in places. It would cut right 
through the well-known summcr-liousc 
in which Gay did so much of his work, 
including his Beggar’s Opera. 

That the proposed road, seems in¬ 
credible is unfortunately-no proof that 
it will not be cut. England is now 
covered witli incredible things of this 
sort which have actually happened. 


THE NEW PUBLIC CLOCK 

The Town.Clock of Hampstead is no 
longer wound up. Its hands arc driven 
by electric signals sent from the power 
station- by the ’ Everett Edgeumbe 
master-clock, which is itself checked by 
..the Wirelc.ss signals from Greenwich 
Observatory. .. , . - , .. .' . 

'The big clocks of our public.buildings 
and churches will all fall, in turn, before 
the' gre.qt onslaught'of electricity ; ' the 
Clectrically-dri-ven clock will one day 
.reign supreme. ■■ If 'The - sprihg-driven 
-Clock disappears-.we: shall-at’least have 
, -Oiir. watches, IcftT-qar. wdl 'these,-; too,; be 
driven, by., wireless;signals,picked up. by 
'a miniature' receiver carried in' "another 
waistcoat liocket'? ' ' ••-i:,..;. 


Blenheim Park May 
Be Closed 

WHAT WE PAY FOR BAD 
MANNERS 

There is a danger that the magnificent 
Blenheim Park may be closed to the 
public, all because of the Litter Lout, 
who combines his lazy habits with an 
equally despicable kind of energy. 

As if it were not bad enough to 
throw his litter about, he has been 
making use of the privilege of being 
allowed to wander at will about this 
beautiful park, and has torn down 
notice-boards, damaged the balustrades 
of bridges, and even stopped up Fair 
Rosamund's Well with clay, cutting off 
the water supply to Blenheim Palace. 

Warning Notices 

The Duke of Marlborough has written 
a strongly-worded protest to the Wood- 
stock Council, and has advised the 
councillors to warn people that if any 
more damage is done every visitor and 
member of the town of Woodstock 
will be excluded from the park and its 
2500 acres. Thus many innocent 
people will be punished for the senseless 
stupidity of a few. It is the price wo 
pay for the Litter Lout and his senseless 
host,of allies. 

Woodstock Town Council has passed 
a resolution of regret, and warning 
notices are to be posted in the town. 
One of the councillors said what is only 
too true—that if the park were closed 
it would bo a catastrophe. 

Twelve miles round, Blenheim Park 
is one of the most beautiful and romantic 
places in Little Treasure Island. The 
place is full of associations. In the 
12th century Henry the Second built 
a palace here for the Fair Rosamund, 
and people still talk of the maze, of 
which traces were left for centuries 
and which, it is said, was penetrated tiy 
the jealous Queen Eleanor by means 
of a silken thread. 


RUIN WELL ON THE WAY 
Killing Danzig . 

SAD CASE OF THE PEACE 
AND A PORT 

The most terrible of the many 
political sores created in Europe by the 
Treaty of Versailles' lies in what is 
called the Free City of Danzig. 

Danzig before the war was the 
capital of West Prussia, and it is a very 
beautiful city. 

When the war victors framed the 
Ti'caty of Versailles and compelled 
Germany to accept it they made a way 
for Poland to the sea by cutting a lane 
right through Prussia to the Baltic, and 
at the sea end of this lane lies Danzig, 
which was also claimed by Poland. The 
victors settled the point by making 
Danzig, together with 700 square miles 
of territory, a " free city ” under the 
economic control of the League of 
Nations, but yet under the political 
control of, Poland. 

Not satisfied' With this arrangement 
Poland set to work deliberately to ruin 
Danzig. She created a new Baltic port, 
Gdynia, on the Baltic coastline given 
her by the treaty, and made new railway 
connections to the south, thus diverting 
trade from Danzig. The works were 
established by the aid of Frcncli capital 
supplied for the purpose, the object 
.being further to strike at Germany and 
to' ruin Danzig, ■ : 

. The ruin is'now well on the way, and 
thus -we have a Very serious situation 
which is only maintained'by the might 
of thc-French' Army..Theinjtisticc.pf the 
matter is; so patciit that no uhprcj.ndiced; 
mind, has any doubt as to its nature. ' i f 

In, all the map oPthe.-world there is 
no'bth'er'such glaring case of deliberately 
'inflicted -ivreihg.' ■ '... ' 


THE ANNUAL DEMONSTRATION 

The black skies and wintry weather 
which ushered in the merry month of 
May were forgotten by everyone who 
went to the Albert Hall the other night 
to sec the annual demonstration of the 
Boys Brigade. 

It w'as a thoroughly jolly affair. Tlie 
pick of the smartest boys of Essex and 
the London district had been joined by 
the 14th Dublin company to give gym¬ 
nastic displays and take part in various 
sports, and every one of the 500 per¬ 
formers shoAved remarkable intelligence 
and efficiency. 

Critical Eyes 

They went through ' an ordeal, for 
there were brass hats on the platform 
and 2500 of the Boys Brigade were 
in the audience, watching them w'ith 
critical eyes, not to speak of a vast 
numbci of parents and sisters and aunts. 
But the performers looked as if .they 
were enjoying themselves, and the furores 
of applause, which made us think we 
were at an immense prize-giving, showed 
that their efforts were appreciated. 

Boys of Forest Hill, dressed in Roman 
costume, gave a fine display of Tlie 
Grandeur .that was Rome. The parallel 
bars and vaulting displays were some of 
the favourite items. But the chief event 
of the evening was the drilling contest 
between two London teams in the final 
round of theDailyTelcgraph competition. 
Sealed Orders 

Five minutes before the display tlie 
judge, an officer of the Irish Guards, had 
given scaled orders to the rival in¬ 
structors, and it was only wlien . the 
competiton began that tlie boys laicw 
the drill tliey would have to go through. 

In tremendous excitement cacli team 
obeyed the surprise instructions, and 
the result was a win for the Bow boys, 
the 94tli I.ondon Company, who scored 
over 170 marks. 

The Earl of Athlone gave away t'lie 
trophies, and reminded us of tlie value 
of the Boy Brigaders. Wo do not hear 
so much of them as of the Scouts, but 
they are continually increasing' in 
numbers. Over 150 new companies 
have been, formed already this year, 
and 30,000 boys attended camp last 
year. There is now a membership of 
100,000 boys throughout the world, 
whose ambition is to live up to the 
Brigade ideals of Obedience, Reverence, 
Discipline, and Sclf-Rcspcct. 


Things Said 


Earning a living is not the wdiole of 
one’s life. Bishop of Manchester 

Dorset is one of the least spoiled 
counties in England. 

Mr \V. Oniisby-Gore, Al.P. 
The reason that most people do,not 
see opportunity is that it goes about 
looking like work. 

Scout Thought for the Week 
It will not be by forgetting the dead 
that we shall preserve the skins of the 
living. Mr Compton M.ickeiizie 

There are ferv openings in life now 
for him who is everything by turns and 
nothing long. Sir Ma.\ Penibertoii 


The British merchant throughout the 
world has left us a tremendous goodwill. 

. Sir Marlin Hall 


I do not recall one case of a Barnardo 
boy or girl going Through a Eondon 
Police Court. ' Mr J. A. R. Cairns 


But for the locusts, the .country would 
be wciroif the way to seeing daylight. 

" ' ’■ , ' ‘' ’' Gbvemo'r of K^iv.t 
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Train’s Long Climb • Pageant Players • Stone Portrait Gallery 



Climbing the HIM—The clouds of smcko iesiiing from the engine of this L.r/I.S. toods train 
suggest that considerable effort is needed to puli the heavy load up Shap Fell in Westmorland, 
where the gradient is one in 75 for four and a t»alf miles. 



An Object Lesson—Parties of Wakefield schoolboys have lately been shown round the Centra! 
Gtation at Leeds. Here they are inspecting the device which picks up and deposits mail-bags. 











A Safo Hurdle—Instead of the usual fence or hurdle employed in Jumping contests, learners at 
this Wiltshire riding school take their horses over a lightiy-hold tape. The advantage of 
using tape In this way is that It saves beginners from many unfortunate tumbles. 



A Dress Rehearsal—The Kent Historical Pageant Is to be performed in July. Here are some 
of the characters in costumes of Henry the Fifth’s time rehearsing their parts at Erith. 



Looking Up—This strange view was taken In a shaft at Esher. Down it men are being lowered The King on a Oathedraf—Portraits of famous living people and some of the men engaged 
to work on the drainage system that is In course of construction. In the work of renovation are Included in the new stonework of Chiohester Cathedral. 
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NO NATION CAN 
LIVE ALONE 

The Alarming Situation 
in America 

DEPRESSION DEEPENS 
AND DEEPENS 

The trade news from America con¬ 
tinues to be extremely serious. 

It is the greatest luitness the world has 
ever known to the absurdity of the idea 
that a nation can live to itself alone. 

We record the fact with no pleasure, 
for American troubles are world troublcil. 
America plays so large a part both as a 
producer and consumer of commodities 
that until she recovers sanity and 
confidence the world will feci the evil 
effects of her stagnation. 

Three significant facts show how 
serious the position is. 

In the first fortnight, of April the sales 
in the department stores of New York 
were a fifth less in value than in 1931, 
although 1931 showed a great fall on 
the year before. 

Seven Millions Unemployed 

.Another tell-tale fact i.s that the 
'mighty United States Steel Corporation, 
which owms the greater part of the iron 
and steelworks, was working at a loss 
in the first quarter of this year and has 
ceased to pay a dividend. This concern 
owns an undertaking greater than that 
of all the iron and steel firni.s of England, 
Germany and France put together. 

It is now credibly estimated that there 
arc seven millions unemployed in the 
United States. 

We need not wonder, then, if the 
Americans arc increasingly asking tiicm- 
solve.s whether their work and trade are 
managed upon a rcasonalilc system. 
America, as is well known, has some of 
the most magnificent supplies of natural 
material known to the Avorld, and it is 
difficult to understand why she cannot 
find a way to work these resources to 
better advantage. 


A KANGAROO COMES 
BACK 

Bringing His Tail Behind Him 

A very small animal has come forward 
to' make quite a noise in the world, 
where it had been thought to be c.xtinct. 

Its important name is Caloprymniis 
campestris, and it is more familiarly one 
of the rat kangaroos of Central Australia, 
ft is, ill fact, notliing like a rat either in 
appearance or anatomy, but it is one of 
the marsupials of which Australia has so 
great a number. 

It jumps like a kangaroo, and both 
Caloprymniis and its near relatives arc 
remarkable among the kangaroo tribe 
for having tails which they can twist 
about and which they use to carry 
grass or leaves. They arc the only 
mammals living on the ground which can 
perform this monkey trick. 

What gives the little creature just 
found again by Mr'II. U.'Finlayson of 
Adelaide its distinction is that for many 
years no one had; seen it. There arc, or 
were, three specimens in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington,' 
hut no other nmscum has one. It seemed 
as extinct as the Great Auk or the Dodo. 

Mr Finlayson found it in the Diamcn- 
tina River area of Central Australia, 
where both tliis queer creature and 
others rarely seen may survive and 
yet not be found because that desert 
place is so little visited or scientifically 
examined. Its animals have had a 
very poor chance of survival in the years 
of drought, • for at such times the 
Australian native tribes, who alone can 
subsist there, will cat any living thing 
except poisonous snakes.' 

These aboriginals arc now moving 
away from the Central Area, and it is 
the expectation of naturalists that many 
rare creatures may reappear when they 
have gone. 


'The Children 

Little Mr LAng 

Does a Great Thing 

Little Mr Lang has done a great 
thing. He is, of course, the New South 
Wales rremier, who locked up the safe 
rather than pay his debts ; and he has 
thought it over. 

■ It is a great thing to think'. 

According to the earliest stories from 
Sydney he handed the keys of the In¬ 
come Tax building to the officials of the 
Commonwealth Government, as the 
first step to enabling them to recover 
from tlic revenue what New South Wales 
owed and Mr Lang had refused to pay. 

A later telegram seemed to declare 
that Mr Lang, like Pharaoh, had hard¬ 
ened his heart again and had delivered 
up only worthless documents. Which¬ 
ever ho did, or whatever he docs, makes 
no difference to the settlement that 
is bound to come. 

A later potentate than 'Pharaoh, and 
an earlier one than Mr I.ang, flung the 
Great Seal of England into the Tlianies 
when he fled the country, so as to pre¬ 
vent its business of Government from 
being carried on. He was James the 
Second, and he never came bad;:. 

The country managed better without 
him, and in spite of all Mr Lang’.s 
childish gestures he will find, yvhen he 
has the courage to go to the country 
(in an Election), that the country will do 
better without him.. 

DICK TREVITHICK’S 
ENGINE 

And Its Brick Chimney 

Nothing is more familiar, perhaps, 
than a brick chimney, yet who would 
expect to find one on a locomotive ? 

At a meeting in the Science .Museum 
in London where a paper was read on 
Trevithick’s first rail locomotive, men¬ 
tion was made of a tradition in the 
Merthyr district that one of Trevithick’s 
early engines had a brick chimney, The 
story has been received with a good 
flcal of scepticism, but the lecturer said 
that a friend had served at sea witli a 
man whoso father had worked in a 
neighbouring ironworks at the time, in 
i8o.f, when Trevithick produced his 
high-pressure steam locomotive. 

In February 1804 this engine pulled 
ten tons of iron and about 70 passengers 
down the old tram-road from the 
I’enydarrati works to Abcrcynon, fen 
miles away. 

Apparently Trevitliick was so .'inxious 
to test his locomotive before this ten- 
mile journey that he would not wait for 
an iron chimney to be made. So a brick 
cliimucy was Iniilt on to the en.gine. 
This }')robaI)Iy supported a li.ght iron 
pipe, as chimneys today are often 
finished off with a chimnev-pot. 

It Is believed that a proper iron slack 
replaced the brickwork before tlic run 
to j\bcrcynon, but it is interesting to 
picture old Dick Trevithick, whose 
centenary rvill bo cclcdrratcd next year, 
calling in a bricldaycr to help him to get 
his engine ready for its test. 


SOMETHING TO LOOK FOR 

Have you seen My Magazine ? 

I.ook out for its attractive cover on 
the bookstalls showing a lady and 
gentleman in a box at the theatre. It 
is reproduced from tlie Renoir painting 
in the possession of Mr Samuel Courtauid, 
the great benefactor of art whoso private 
collection contains so many famous 
French pictures. 

Tn tills new issue is a striking article 
on The Missing Generation, that com¬ 
pany of brave young men who were 
sacrificed in the Great tVar, Another 
fascinating article, illustrated with 
numerous pictures, deals with The 
Windows of the World. The Teeming 
Life in, an English River is another 
subject with a wide appeal. 

Ask for the C.N;’s monthly com¬ 
panion. My Magazine.' June issue now 
on sale everywhere. 


s Newspaper 

The famous 
Balfour Note 

Did Mr Lloyd George 
Write It ? 

Everyone has heard of the famous 
Bal fourNote on war debts wf itten in 1922, 

It amounted to this—that Britain 
declared that she would only ask from 
her European war debtors such an 
amount as would suffice to cover her 
own debt to the United States. This, 
of course, was a generous declaration, 
for it is true that, roundly speaking, wo 
should have had no occasion to borrow 
from America at all if wc had not lent 
to our Allies. 

In his new book on War Debts Mr 
Lloyd George in effect claims that he 
and not Mr Balfour was the author of 
the Balfour Note. He writes : 

A Note tvas drafted by me, submitted to 
and argued by the Cabinet, and then 
sent by Lord LSalfotir, as Acting Foreign 
Secretary, to the diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of our European debtors. 

As a matter of history this is of great 
interest and importance. 


JERICHO’S FALLEN WALLS 

, When the C.N. told what Professor. 
John Garstang had found under the 
ruins of Jericho to confirm the story of 
the fall of its walls before the army of 
Joshu.a it was to show how modern 
investigation confirmed the authority 
of the Bible, 

It seemed, rvhen the rubble of thirty 
centuries had been cleared from Jericho’s 
ruins, that the walls had never been re¬ 
built. Now, however, a correspondent 
writes to ns to point out that the Bible 
implies that they were. 

In the Book of Joshua wc read the 
proliibition : “ Cursed be the man before 
the Lord that rlseth up and buildeth this 
city Jericho ; he shall lay the founda¬ 
tion thereof in his first-born and in his 
youngest son shall ho set rip the gates 
of it ” ; but ill the First Book of Kings 
it is written : " In his days did Hiel tlic 
Bcthelitc build Jericho; he laid the 
foundation thereof in Abram his firsts 
born and set up the gates thereof." 

Further investigation may, possibly 
reveal whether the rebuilding, which 
was .apparently undertaken in defiance 
of the ancient prohibition, had any 
survival. 


GORDON’S STICK 

A famous relic has been given to the 
Gordon Boys Home, Woking. 

It is a very ordinary-looking walking- 
stick, but in truth it is far from being 
ordinary. During the Taiping Rebellion 
of 1863-G4 it was carried by General 
Gordon instead of a revolver and sword. 
It had the most inspiring effect on those 
who wore on the verge of panic, and 
steadied bther.s who were on the brink 
of disloyalty. 

Gordon was not afraid—well then, 
there was nothing to be afraid of. 

Some people thought him very foolish 
to go about unarmed, but he proved, as 
others have proved before liini, that 
courage is the best armour of defence. 

Gordon used this stick through many 
campaigns, but before he went to 
Constantinople his successor. Major 
Sibornc, a.slicd him for it. Sibornc 
bequeathed it to Major Hurst, whoso 
widow has now presented it to the 
Gordon Boys Home. 


DORSET MEN TO KING JARGE 

Sire, Do'set men at their yearly feast in 
the King’s Hall, Holborn Rbstaurant, ha' 
hidden woonce imvore to zchd’co their 
loyal and loven grectens. ' May 'ec he 
spared vor years to zit wi’ friends avore 
the vier-side an' divcll at Invome in peace. 
God bless 'ee. I d'hide your vaithful 
sarvint, Angus' V. llamhro'. President 0’ 
The Society o''Do'set Men. 

Sent to tiie King frPih the diiirter ' 
of the Society of Dorset Men 
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LITTLE BURStEAD ' 
Has a Post Office j 

All’sWell That Ends Weil t 

Not long ago tlie village of Little ‘ 
Burstoad in Essex woke up from an age- : 
long shimbor and realised that it was 
behind the times. 

It had no post office, because there 
was no suitable building. If any of the 
600 villagers wanted stamps or postal „ 
orders, or to send off a parcel, they ' 
had to take a qd bus to Billericay, so 
that postage was a costly bu.sincss 

Instead of going to sleep again the ' 
Burstead Parish Council wrote to the 
G.P.Oi to sec what could be done. The 
members of tlie Wonlcn’.s Institute also 
put their heads togetlicr, and then 
the rector’s wife had a bright idea. ; 
The rectory is a large rambling house, ; 
and she offered one of the old kitchens. ’ 
This solved the difficulty of finding a 
building, and the room has now been . 
fitted up as a post office, complete wfith ! 
safe and telephone box. : A sub-post- . 
mistress has already been appointed, i 
and the people of I.ittlc Burstead no^v : 
realise that they are living a hundred ; 
years later than 1832. 


A LOOM FROM A CHERRY 
TREE 

Young Weavers of Devon ^ 

Mucli interest was aroused by a C.N. ; 
account a sliort time ago of the boy ) 
weavers of the Birstall Council School i 
in Yorkshire. ' 

From Devon a -letter comes from a 
reader who tells ns that she' has been ; 
teaching spinning, weaving, and the ; 
making of vegetable dyes in schools 
near Newton Abbot for nearly thirty 
years. She is one of the first pioneers ' 
of teaching practical weaving in ele¬ 
mentary scliools.' , 

At the Poimdsgatc Council School she 
has been teaching these useful crafts 
since 1924. The boys make tweed for 
their own suits, and the girls make tlie 
cotton and woollen materials for their. . 
dresses,.. The cliildrcn know alj about ; 
the working of the looms, for they are , 
made locally, one being bnilt'of wood'' 
from a cherry tree grown in the village ,, 
of Dean Prior. 


HE ALSO WENT TO HEAR 
DICKENS 

" She went to liear Dickens ’’ was Iho 
headline of a paragraph in a recent 
C.N., which alluded to the death of Mrs 
Bridgman of Clewer. 

One of the C.N.s found its way to 
the home of a Manchester man. Mr 
Tliomas Grindle, who is 78, and be lias 
now written to -fell us that he attended 
a reading given by the great author. 

It was at the Free Trade Hall in Man¬ 
chester in 1868 or tlie following year, 
when he was a boy of 14 or 15, and 
Charles Dickens gave a reading from 
hi.s own books, one of which was A 
Christmas Carol. 

Ido did not recite, as some modern 
authors do nowadays, but liad llie book 
before him on a reading stand. 


A HUMPTY DUMPTY 

Elizabeth was a Thanet duck who was 
given some eggs to hatch. 

The ducklings were nearly ready to 
come out of the shells when she accident¬ 
ally broke an egg. Tn her distress poor 
Elizabeth picked up the egg iu her beak, 
waddled down the verandah, carefully 
holding it, and put down her burden 
in front of the mistress of the house. 
She quacked loudly, plainly asking, 
" Please will you mend my egg for me ? ” 

As soon as she understood that 
human assistance was impossible, and 
that Humpty Duinpty could never be 
put together ■ again Elizabeth turned 
away, and very sensibly walked back 
to her nest. 

' Here she sat contentedly until the ic'- 
maining eggs were successfully hatched. 
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Hap FOR FARMERS 
Excellent rains have provided 
parts of Saskatcliewan tvith 
their first good soaking for two 
years. 46,000 farmers who had 
suffered badly from drought 
have been provided with seed 

by tile Government. ' 







SIAK BY PAF.cn. FOS'f 
Silvcrton, 9400 feet up 
in the mountains cl 
Colorado, WHS snow 
bound for several weeks. 
A ton of hay for hungry 
cattle was sent to the 
town by pared post, 
on pack melcs. 
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THE WORLDS WETTESTAND SUNNIEST AREAS FOR MAY 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE 

NORTH . . 

It is estimated that there fjp 
arc only 35,000 Eskimos, ^ 
yet their villages arc 
found scaltcrcd from 
Eastern. Greenland, 
ncross America, and 
beyond tiic Bering Strait 
to the tip of Asia. 


A TL ANTIC 


ALGERIAN ORCHARDS? 
A large irrigation 
scheme is contemplated 
for Northern Algeria and 
a mission has been sent 
to the fruit-growing 
districts of California 
to study up-to-date 
methods. 


A MYSTERY SOLVED 
The Casiquiarc River between 
the Orinoco and the Amazon 
was long supposed to flow 
alternately into the two rivers. 
An explorer has found that it 
flows toward the Amazon only.' 


BACK TO STEAM TRAINS 
Lack of snow in early winter 
has caused Switzerland's electric 
railways to use steam. Insuffi¬ 
cient power is being generated 
owing to the low level of water 
in the mountain lakes. 


ESCORT FOR SEALS 
The great herds of seals which 
have just arrived off the Pribilof 
Islands were protected on their 
joumey from tlie South by 
United States and Canadian 
Government vessels. 

vqt- 



EXCAVATING TROY 
Many cities of Troy, one 
beneath another, have 
already been excavated... 
Now nn international 
expedition, led by two 
Amcrienns, is trying to 
uncover the earliest city. 




ANT-HILL BUNKERS 
On a golf course about 200 miles 
from Elizabctlivilic most of the 
bunkers are ant-hills. One ant¬ 
hill has even been adapted for 
use as a tec. 


A RICH FIND 
Government officials investi¬ 
gating recent gold finds in 
the Mount Wandoo area of 
Queensland found a place where 
the soft metal could be removed 
by hand from the rock. 



A SUBTLE POINT FOR 
THE TARIFF MEN 

DyaC.N.:Poet 

It was just held byourTariff officials that a 
monkey lias four hands ; then that it lias two 
hands and two feet; then that it lias four feet. 

Six monkeys came to England from 
abroad the other day. 

They said " Please, j Customs Officer, 
what duty must we pay ? 


(If any.) Arc wc bipeds with two feet 
and with two hands] 

Or do you call us quadrupeds ?—for 
when a body lands j 

If he has got two legs (like man) he’s 
dutiable, you see, j 
But if he has four legs (like cows) he 
lands in England free.” 


All kinds of people camo along and 
talked, but none quite knew ; 

One said a monkey had four legs, and 
one said he htid two. 


At last the Customs Board was asked, 
who told us we must call 
The four paws of a monkey hands ; they 
have no legs at all. 

But then the Council changed its mind. 

“ Now, after all," they said, 

" We find .;i monkey’s hands arc feet, 
and he’s a quadruped.” 


READING IN THE DARK 
The Glowgramme 

Have you ever tried in vain to read 
3'our programme in a darkened theatre 
or kincma ? 

A new type of programme has been 
invented wiiieh can bo read in the dark. 
It is called the Glowgramme, and it is 
made of black cellophane, on which 
the printing appears transparent. If 
the Glowgramme is held up between 
the eyes and the lighted stage or screen 
it can be easily read. 

Another advantage is that cellophane, 
which is not inflammable, docs not 
rustle, iind rustling paper is always a 
■.i'isance in a theatre. 


THE POCKET BATTLESHIP 
Germany’s Offer 

Wc congratulate Germany on offering 
at the Disarmament Conference to scrap 
her pocket battle.ships (as we suggested 
she should) if the other Powers would 
scrap their battleships of over io,ooo tons. 

To understand this wo should recall 
that by the Treaty of Versailles Ger¬ 
many was forbidden to build battleships 
of over 10,000 tons. The German 
scientists thereupon constructed a small 
battleship, not over lo.ooo tons, but of 
such power and efficiency as to be more 
than equal to a battleship over that size. 

The German offer is therefore a very 
practical one, and we hope it will help 
the great cause wc all have so much at 
heart. The point may also remind us 
how useless it is merely to reduce 
weapons in point of size, as though a 
modern repeating pistol, which can be 
concealed in the hand, were not a 'far 
more deadly weapon than an old enor¬ 
mous flint-lock muzzle-loading pistol. 

A PICTURE GALLERY 
BY POST 

An art teacher has thought of an 
excellent plan for encouraging among 
the young folic of today an appreciation 
of really good art. 

She has arranged a small loan exhibi¬ 
tion of original drawings by well-known 
artists which may bo hired by schools 
or privately. Some of the artists have 
presented her with examples of their 
work e.spccially for the exhibition. . 

Only ten shillings is charged for the 
hire of drawings. This fee covers 
expenses such as insurance, mounting, 
and postage one way ; and as it is not 
intended that it should be a commercial 
undertaking any surplus money will bo 
used to buy additions for the collection. 

Miss Ida Parfitt, of Sidwcll, Fulmer 
Way, Gerrard.s Cross, Bucks, will be 
pleased to send any further particulars. 


IMPORT TAX FOLLY 
The Case of Tin 

The Chairman of the London Tin 
Corporation has just pointed put what 
madness seizes people who believe that 
taxes can manufacture trade. 

When the National Government intro¬ 
duced its ten per cebt import duty it 
excluded tin from its operation. Yet 
there wore some who urged that Britain 
ought to levy a ten per cent import 
duty on the metal imported into this 
country from places outside the British 
Empire. Fortunately this was not done. 

If such a tax had been levied the tin 
of Bolivia would have been shut out 
from our markets and would have boon 
smelted in America, whereas now it is 
smelted here. Thus we .should h.ave been 
deprived of the smelting of this foreign 
tin, and at the same time probably lost 
a great market for British Empire tin. 


A MASTER TO HIS BOYS 

To My Boys. By J. Howard White- 
house. (Cambridge Press. 6s) 

We have said before, we think, that 
if we could turn Time back we should 
love to bo at Bembridgc School with 
Mr Howard Whitehouse. We feel it 
again on looking through this little book, 
in which Mr \\Tiitehouse has brought 
together many of his talks to his boys. 

We pick out one of its fine pages as 
our leading article this week, and hero 
we commend the book to all who would 
love to have 20 fine things to read and 
14 fine pictures to see. 

Keep a gay heart with the earnest 
spirit, says the Warden of Bcmbridge 
to his boys. 

A happy hoy 

He seemed to hold the whole of spring 

And brush the ivinter by. 

We feel that this is true, not only of 
the boys of Bcmbridge, but of the Warden 
too. He looks across the cliffs from his 
lovely windows in the Isle of Wight and 
sees the shining light, and will, not be 
persuaded out of his faith that all is well. 


UNCLE 

How He Helps With Holidays 

A curious point arose in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee which is considering 
the Children and Young Persons Bill. 

The Bill as drafted contained words 
making it an offence for a pawnbroker to 
have dealings with young people under 
16, but it was felt by the Committee 
that in poor industrial districts, where 
parents have so much to do, it could 
hardly be suggested that it was wrong 
to send a boy or girl on a message to the 
pawnbrokers. Ttie Committee accord¬ 
ingly struck out the proposed restriction. 

■ Perhaps wc do not realise how large 
a part is played in the lives of some 
people by the pawnbroker. One mem¬ 
ber for an industrial constituency said 
that in his part of the world the pawn¬ 
broker is regarded with affection and 
generally called Uncle. 

In one English industrial town 
families obtain a holiday through the 
pawnbroker. The pawnbroker takes in 
pawn the contents of the front parlour 
and advances so much upon them, 
enabling the family to take a holiday. 
The pawnbroker docs not remove. the 
goods, but the room is locked and bo 
takes the key. 

It seems strange that after nearly 
200 years of machine production there 
should be so much poverty among us 
that the pawnbroker is still a popular 
public institution. 

ALCOHOL IS BAD 
FOR YOU 

A Judge on the Danger 

In passing sentence on a motorist of 
Godaiming for driving recklessly, but 
dismissing a charge of manslaughter, the 
Recorder at the Old Bailey, said that ho 
felt that what had happened was the 
result of alcohol, and be hoped the case 
would cause people to reflect that even 
a small amount of alcohol may make 
them less capable of driving than they 
would otherwise be. 
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Will Mr De Valera Please 
Read This ? 

. Would it not be well if Mr De Valera were to 
read this story of Lady Frederick Cavendish ? 

It is a story of the bitter days of Ireland 
that seemed to have passed away, and we 
take it from a charming book by Mr Howard 
Whitehouse, referred to in another page. We 
commend this noble spirit to all who would 
revive the unhappy old days in Ireland. 

N 1864 she married Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, on a 
day which she describes as one of 
peaceful summer loveliness and 
the singing of birds. In 1882 Mr 
Gladstone appointed him Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

He left for Ireland on the night 
of Friday, May 5. Lady Frederick 
records tlieir last talk together, 
and of her life on the Saturday, 
the day after he left her. In the 
afternoon she was at West¬ 
minster Allbey and had been 
thrilled and helped by tlie anthem 
in which the passage comes 
“ Thou shalt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.” Toward midnight she 
was alone and began to write a 
letter to Mr Gladstone, thanking 
him for some books he had just 
sent her, and as she was 
writing her sister came into her 
room with the dread news that 
her husband had been killc^l. 

Mr Gladstone came to her and 
his first fvords were ‘‘ Father, 
forgive thcni, for they know not 
what they do ” ; and then he told 
her to be assured it would not be 
in vain. .She tells us that across 
her agony there fell a bright ray 
of liope, and slie saw in a vision 
Ireland at peace, and her hus¬ 
band’s life-blood accepted as a 
sacrifice for Christ’s sake to help 
to bring this about. 

It was while Mr Gladstone 
avas with her that Lad}^ Frederick 
Cavendish used language the 
nobility of which has never been 
exceeded. When she was able to 
speak almost her first words to 
Mr Gladstone were to ask him 
not to blame himself for sending 
him. ” It was right for him to go.” 

In 1914, before the war, I was 
at a somewhat turbulent sitting 
of the House of Commons. The 
occasion was the Second Reading 
of the Home Rule Bill. After 
the division I was walking behind 
the Speaker’s chair when I was 
conscious of a group of people in 
front of me. As I joined the gx'oup 
I saw a very beautiful old lady 
shaking hands with Mr John 
Redmond and wishing Ireland 
every happiness. She was Lady 
Frederick Cavendish. " I have 
heard of nothing so noble,” was 
Mr Redmond’s comment. 

During the war Lady Frederick 
was afflicted witli an illness which 
proved fatal. She went to her 
doctor and told him very sweetly 
that if, as was probable, he could 
not do her any good he was not to 
waste any of his precious time 
upon her, for, said she, ” old ladies 
like myself are of no use in war.” 

Her example is a beacon light, 
bringing solace to us all. 


Why Not a Rubbish Room ? 
'Y'iie Chief Scout has been to the 
Academy and we are sure he 
would enjoy the splendid pictures of 
the countryside that hang there. 

We are .sure, also, that he was quite 
sincere wlicn he said that he imagined 
a lot of the pictures must have been 
done by children of five. We are 
second to none in our appreciation of 
the Royal Academy; but it does seem 
to us that they might liavc a Nonsense 
Room, or even a Rubbish Room, if 
they dare go so far. There arc some 
notorious names that would be at 
home there. 

Everybody who goes to Burlington 
House knows the pictures that would 
be put in cither of these rooms, and 
it is astonishing to find them hanging 
among works of art. We sec too much, 
as the Chief Scout says, of people who 
are nobodics inflicting on us rubbishy 
things on canvas in order to lure peoirlc 
to look up the names of those who 
made these daubs. 

Neighbours First 

Jt is too early to expect brotherhood. 

It may not come for generations, 
perhaps for ages, but it is not too soon 
for neighbourhood among nations.' If 
we arc not brothers, let us be neigh- 
bours—friendly, helpful. 

Mr Lloyd George 

Whose Idea Was This ? 

’piiE police in a South of England 
town have made a presentation to 
a clever driver who took them 15 miles 
in 23 minutes in a gr at emergency. 
The gift was a filiely-modelled silver— 
revolver ! 

We have thought this matter over 
carefully, but we are completely a:t a 
loss to understand the motive behind 
such a gift as this. Arc wo asked to 
believe that a revolver is an object of 
beauty ? The silver replica is quite a 
harmless thing, because it cannot be 
used. Obviously, therefore, if it is of 
no use it must be meant for ornament. 
We can think of a hundred and one 
more ornamental gifts which might 
have been made in the circumstances, 
but our last thought on this matter is 
as to what kind of mentality it is 
which thinks of these things. We do 
not like to think too long about the 
answer to this question.' 
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Valiant and Clean 

who have read the fine volumes 
of, letters by Professor Huxley 
will agree with the tribute paid him 
by his grandson Mr Aldous Huxley. 

Professor Huxley was a plain writer 
and a valiant lover of the Truth, and 
in these days Mr Aldous Huxley might 
have added the magnificent tribute 
that every word he wrote was clean. 

Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but My words shall not pass away. 

Jesu.s 


The Poet and the Fire 

poETS have written many sonnets 
to the open fire, but nobody has 
ever written a sonnet, says Mr Isaac 
Foot, to a radiator. 

We quite agree with Mr Foot, and 
we may add that nobody has ever yet 
found a way of making a radiator a 
thing of beauty. It is perhaps the 
unkindliest thing that is made for a 
home by our English manufacturers. 
© . 

Tip-Cat 

Qoffee mixed with coal is being tested 
as fuel in Brazil. But it goes against 
the grain. 

0 

You need not mind wot feet, says a 
sportsman. Especially if they are 
somebody else’s. 

0 

Yue ideal domestic servant is to be 
found in Berlin, says a lady writer. 

But you may be sure 
somebody has al¬ 
ready found her. 

0 

F EYING trips will 
soon be much 
cheaper. When they 
come down we will 
go up. 

0 

y\^iUERiCA wishes 
, England would 
show a little warm 
feeling. Perhaps 
we will now summer 
is commg. 

0 

'Moustaches arc 
acquired by in¬ 
stalments, says a writer. Their attrac¬ 
tions grow on you. 

0 

YuF. telephone is almost unknown in 
Montenegro. There is no call for it. 
.0 

'\yF. should all put something by for a 
rainy day, says <a spc.akcr. Prot 
ferably an umbrella, 

0 

^ CERTAIN airman prefers flying upside 
down. And gives onlookers a turn. 
0 

Y CAR that will climlr steep hills is 
(expensive to keep. That i,s wliy 
its owner runs it down. 

0 

Qrowing hoys often - lack sclf- 
conlidcncc. Are not sure if they 
will roach the height of their ambition. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
■piiE Scouts are clearing up litter 
at Tredegar. 

P MAN has been fined for throwing 
pajicr in tlie road at Faringdon 
in Berkshire. 

JVjoTTiNGiiAMSiiiRE miners last March 
brought up more coal than ever 
before in a month. 

p.N.E.R. trains are being fitted 
with a refreshment bar. 

JUST AN IDEA 
If the rulers of the nations would 
leave out politics they could put the 
world right in one day. 


The Black Cap’s Views 

'T'he Black Cap sang ; 

•* Is a garden plot 
For neighbours’ gossip ? 

Oh, certainly not ! 

Jt is for planting 

Spring bulby things ; 

It is for green carpets 
And brown swift wings. 

Yet by their fences 

The neighbours collect 
(Such inaccurate statements 
You wouldn’t expect). 

pOR they say " I was told 
By a little bird 
Of so and so’s sinning. 

Ob ! Haven’t you heard ? ” 

guT we never speak 

Of our neighbour’s duty j 
We’re too busy living 
Because of beauty. 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

C.N. Philosophies 

Reserve 

ESERVE goes with discretion. It 
is the. dignity of force. 

Malherbe, the great French poet, 
was once invited to dinner and arrived 
late. His host rose to greet him, 
saying : “I will go and fetch you my 
new poems.” 

“ Do not trouble,” answered Mal¬ 
herbe ; “I would rather liavc my 
dinner.” 

The friend was vexed and all 
intimacy ceased between the two. 
Malherbe had been impolite, but was 
not the friend the great offender with 
his lack of reserve ? 

Certainly one should not check 
spontaneity or extinguish enthusiasm, 
yet they must be manifested at the 
right time. 

Reserve is too often mistaken for 
weakness. Praise or criticise anything 
with reserve and your opinion will lie 
doubly strong; organise, manage, 
decorate with reserve and your work 
will be doubly effective. Why arc 
some speeches too long, some pro¬ 
grammes overloaded, some meals so 
tiring ? 'Wliy arc some people badly 
dressed, some buildings too high, some 
drawing - rooms gaudily furnished ? 
It is for want of reserve. 

Reserve is a condition of harmony 
in all the realms of being. 

To See the Lilacs Flower Again 

I want to live another year 
To sec the lilacs flower again. 

All burning in the springtide sun, 

Yet heavy with the springtide rain. 

And then I’ll ask for nothing more; 
What better thing could eye behold 
Than lilacs in the cuckoo month. 

And silver clouds, and clouds of gold ? 

The men who live a hundred years 
A liundred times this sight shall see, 
But once is all that I deserve ; 

0 lilacs, flower again for me ! 

' Country Girl 

■ © 

A Little Prayer 

Friend of little children. 

Be a friend to me : 

Take my hand and keep me 
Close to Thee. 


Pclcr Puck 
Wants to Know 



children 
answer back 
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CHINA’S GREAT 
FLOODS 

ONE OF THE BIGGEST 
DISASTERS EVER KNOWN 

Country Larger Than All 
England Overwhelmed 

WILL OUR PEOPLE HELP? 

One of ttie greatest calamities a nation 
has ever known is confronting the Chinese 
people. Onl_v' now -has the full extent 
of last year’s floods been realised. 

I.argcr than the whole of England 
were the vast areas overwhelmed, and 
the volume of water was so huge that 
the Yangtze River at Hankow was at 
one time over fifty feet above low water 
mark. 

At least fifty million Chinese were 
affected by the floods, and the property 
lost is almost incalculable. Thirty 
million people were left homeless and 
ten million destitute. Even by last 
September ten millions had perished. 
IlPw man}' were drowned or have since 
died from privation and diseases, or 
from the famine which set in three 
months ago, nobody will ever know. 
Wonderful Relief Work 

In spite of the lack of public services 
in the country much wonderful relief 
work has been done by the Chinese. 
They were faced with baffling handicaps, 
but the Government and people rose to 
meet the colossal disaster with an 
energy and generosity never before 
known in China. 

Gifts of nearly ^5,000,000 have been 
given by the more fortunate people of 
China. About 450,000 tons of wheat 
and flour, wore bought from America, 
which went a long way in helping to 
keep the people alive. 

At the invitation of the Chinese 
Government Sir John Hope Simpson, 
who has had much experience of flood 
relief work' in India, was nominated by 
the League of Nations as director of the 
Chinese National Flood Relief Commis¬ 
sion. At once he set to work to overcome 
the difficulties of distributing the wheat 
to many almost inaccessible places. He 
organised the gigantic task of rebuilding 
3000 miles of the main dykes and set 
'^50,000 men to repair the innumerable 
broaches in the dykes in the seven 
flooded provinces. I'hc wages were paid 
in wheat. 

Famine and Pestilence 

For the first three months famine and 
pestilence were kept at bay in a wonderful 
way. Relief camps consisting of vast 
numbers of rude mat shelters were set 
up, and something like 500,000 people, 
many of them living in overcrowded 
temples, spent the winter under these 
comfortless but healthier conditions, 
living on the hope of planting seeds in 
the spring and of building their homes 
again rvhen the floods subsided. 

Then came an ironic stroke of fate. 
As if the people had not suffered, enough 
another calamity .smote the country; and 
this need never have happened, for it 
was made by the wickedness of men. 
The Japanese made war on China, 
attacking Shanghai, and now it is utterly 
impossible for the Chinese Government 
to raise the money they had hoped to 
finance relief work. They had intended 
to raise about ;{5o,ooo,ooo, and now this 
colossal sum is not forthcoming, 

A Desperate Situation 

Sir John Hope Simpson has sent home 
a desperate appeal for help. £2.^0,000 is 
the minimum of the money necdetl. The 
task before the Chinese is too great lor 
any one country to carry" alone. If the 
dykes cannot be finished the work 
already done will be wasted. It is a 
question of only a few weeks before the 
river rises again and those starving 
peasants who have been able to return 
to the sites of their old homes, and have 


A Very Perfect gentle knight 


C HIVALRY is as much in fashion in 
this century of plain ways and no 
nonsense as ever it was in the medieval 
days of pageantry. 

Nowadays the knightly deeds, which 
arc as frequent as ever, arc apt to be 
hidden away; and it is because of this 
that a rea'der of Sir Charles Mallet.’s 
Memoir of Lord Cave has made a very 
delightful offer. 

So great is his admiration of the late 
Lord Chancellor that he has written to 
Lady Cave telling her that he is deter¬ 
mined to show in some practical way 
his appreciation of his wonderful life. 
So he has offered copies of the Memoir 


to all our free libraries. Thus hundreds 
of thousands of pcojfle will ■ have an 
opportunity of reading of a man of our 
own ago whose whole life, it has been 
said, illustrated Chavlccr’s vision of a 
very perfect gentle knight. 

Lord Cave has been described as 
“■ laborious without narrowness, brilliant 
without pretension, strong without noise, 
and unfailing in human kindness. ” Truly 
he was the world’s ideal of a gentleman. 

Through this charming action of Lord 
-Cave’s admirer the noble life of this 
gentle knight will be better known and 
throw its beams of inspiration to the 
farthest corners of oiir little island. 


Blossom Time in London 



The Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park, which were laid out nearly a 
hundred years ago and have been recently vacated by the Society, are now known as the 
Inner Circle Gardens and are open to the public. It was there that this attractive picture 
of a tree in blossom was taken. 


Coiiiinned tcom tlio previous column 
sown crops as far as relief funds have 
permitted, will once more have their 
crops destroyed. 

It is a desperate situation, for tlic 
famine is swiftly increasing; people 
arc eating bark and grass. All their 
ploughs and working tools have been 
lo.st, and money is so short that boys and 
girls are being sold as slaves. Great 
numbers of people arc now dying from 
exposure, famine, and cholera. In 
addition to their troubles Communism 
is greatly increasing, and the armies of 
violence are doing everything possible 
to hamper the relief work. 

Medical help is also entirely inade¬ 
quate. We shall never know all the 
details of the heroic work done since 
last August by doctors, nurses, and 
sanitary workers who have volunteered 
their services. In the common work of 
relief all differences have been forgotten 


between the missionaries, and all groups 
of those devoted workers liave long lists 
of heroes who have laid down tlicir 
lives in helping the refugees. 

'VVe arc glad to hear tliat in London 
some measures are being taken to help, 
and the Save the Children Fund Com¬ 
mittee is issuing appeals for money to 
relieve the terrible suffering of the 
Chinese children. Up to the present 
England lias made tlie least response 
of all the countries of Europe to the 
appeal the League of Nations has made 
for help. 

We beg the friends of the C.N. to do 
something in the name of charity' and 
goodwill for these poor sufferers. Their 
calamities are greater than they can 
bear, and the Save the Children Fund 
will send out every penny of relief that 
comes from C.N. homes. Who helps 
quickly helps twice; and as no help 
could bo too great, no help is too small. 


A WHIPSNADE FIGHT 

GREAT BISON DUEL 

Accidents Will Happen in the 
Best Regulated Zoos 

WHEN ANIMALS LOSE 
THEIR TEMPERS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Whipsnade Zoological Park has been 
the scene of a dramatic fight. 

Tile combatants .were two bull bison, 
w'ho apparently toolC an instinctive 
dislilcc to one another when they were 
introduced into the bison enclosure and 
met face to face. Within a few seconds 
a battle-challenge was given and taken, 
and the animals fought out a long and 
terrible duel. 

Their bellows of rage echoed through 
the park; the thundering of their 
hoofs as they charged and the ominous 
thud of clashing liorns added to the 
noise of the battle. To separate the 
bison or interfere in any way was 
impossible. They were determined to 
fight to the bitter end, and they did so 
with the result that the vanquished 
warrior died an honourable deatli. 

This is the first real fight at Whips- 
nadc, for though the deer have occa¬ 
sionally been engaged in minor skir¬ 
mishes these quarrels wore soon over 
and had no fatal conseqncnce.s. 

The Water-Buck and the Bear 

The battle of the bison is not the first 
tragedy the country zoo bas known. A 
fc\v days before Whipsnade was opened 
a water-buck, allowed to wander at will 
Ihroiighont the estate, ventured too 
close to the bear’s enclosure, A power¬ 
ful brown bear was quick to seize his 
opportunity, and for two or three day.s 
after the bears at Wliipsnadc needed 
no official rations. 

Several disasters were narrowly 
averted when attempts were made to 
place a variety of animals in tlie same 
enclosure. One of those experiments 
provided a good entertainment. 

When a kangaroo and a zebra wore 
introduced into the same paddock the 
zebra objected to bis comp.anion and 
tried to challenge him to a fight. Time 
after time the zebra did his best to kick 
the kangaroo, but each kick was a waste 
of energy, for the kangaroo was too 
alert and agile, and alway.s -managed 
to bound away out of roach. 

A Nasty Duel 

Serious fights between powerful ani¬ 
mals do not often take place in the 
Regent’s Park menagerie, because great 
care is taken to avoid these risks. But 
they do occur sometimes, and not long 
ago a gnu and a nylghaic (a good-sized 
Indian antelope) had a nasty duel. 

The keeper.s managed to separate 
them just when the gnu was winning 
easily ; and though the nylghaic received 
several bad wounds ho recovered rapidly 
and was none the worse for his ex¬ 
perience. 

Quite recently a keeper at the Lion 
House pulled a wrong lever, with tlie 
result that instead of allowing a lioness 
to walk into an urioccupied outdoor 
den he introduced her into a don in¬ 
habited by a lion and lioness. 

The lioness was infuriated by the sight 
of the interloper and challenged her to a 
fight. Fortunately the lion seemed 
anxious to act as peacemaker, and kept 
walking between the two angry females, 
which gave the head keeper time to get 
a tasty bait to lure the unwanted lioness 
back to her own den. 


SOME OF THE PASSENGERS 

Four hundred and eighty million 
letters and 140 million parcels were 
carried last year by our railways for 
the Postmaster-General. Another good 
passenger ryas milk, 198 million gallons 
of which wore carried on the trains. 
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Little . Legs 


A British SUCCESS 


The Work Light 


Vast Irrigation Scheme 
For India 

With the great Sukkur Barrage 
which was opened in Sind a few months 
ago as an example, another, huge 
irrigation scheme is being considered in 
Madras and Hyderabad. 

In Madras Presidency there is an area 
of a million acres of barren land whicli 
could be made fruitful if regular water 
supplies were available. The plan being 
considered is to construct a dam on the 
River. Tungabhadra and another on 
the Kistna. ,■ These two rivers, which 
join, form the boundary between Madras 
and Hyderabad for several hundred 
miles. The waters lield up in times of 
plenty by the dams woukhlic led through 
irrigation • canals cut through tlie 
famished areas. 

It is said that the cost of this great 
scheme woidd. be • ^24,000,000,'■ wliich 
is nine niillions more than tlic Suldcur 
Barrage and its canals. 


THE PRAM GARAGE 

Not long ago wc read a poor Mother’s 
letter to a Nurse who writes articles on 
Baby Welfare for. a newspaper. ,h; * . 

“.You say that babies ought to be 
taken out in the air every day;’’ wrote 
this poor woman, “ but what can'I do ? 

I live at the top of a tenement building. 
The doctor says I must not drag, the 
pram up all those, steps,' and I cannot 
leave it in the .street till my husband 
comes home at night.” ' ' : . 

So wo are deliglitcd to hear that in 
the plans "for new tenement flat dwellirigs 
in Highgato there is provision for pram 
garages'. They are to bc'lct at ijd a week. 

It is such a good idea that vve hope a 
time will soon come when no baby has 
to spend its life indoors because Mother 
cannot pull a pram upstairs. ...' ', 

AMERICA AFRAID ? 

A well-known Americ.'in who lives in 
Europe and h.as just been home for !\ visit 1ms 
asked what is wrong with the United States, 
lie finds it afraid. 

He is Mr William White, and this is what he 
s.ays of his country. . , . 

The whole nation, as I rode across it 
with its ; smokeless chimneys and its 
paralysed industry,seemed to me, like 
some enchanted land under a blaclc spell, 
asleep, waiting for the Prince to come 
and wake it. - ■ : . ■ ' . 

The people have no plan, no . pro¬ 
gramme,, no leader; no yision, no is.suc.' 
They know.-'in • their ■. hearts; that. Mr 
Hoover is not to blame, but they reject 
any issue and' any-political advances. 
They ate scared stiff and stand like 
entranced figures iix a bad dream.' 


WORKING TWO MILES UP 
IN THE AIR 

There are some tin mines in Bolivia 
11,000 feet above. sca-lcvel, or roughly 
two miles up in the air... ■ - , ' 

The other day a' Johannesburg man 
applied for a job in the mines, and the 
question arose as to whether he would be 
fit enough to work at such a height. 

Itl was 'decided 'to test ■ the man’s 
health by taking him up iix an aeroplane, 
and eventually a 'doctor accompanied 
him in a Puss Aloth machine, which' rose 
to a height of 16,000 feet, arid'made 
various ■tests of his blood pressure and 
heart. The man stood the test and was 
accepted for work in the tin mines. 


A NEW FIRE-FIGHTER 

A new fire-engine has just been made 
by that famous Manchestet firm John 
Kerr arid Company. It uses liquid gas 

instead of water.. 

Carbon dioxide is carried in liquid 
form in. eight cylinders of 50 pounds 
each. They arc arranged on a tender, in 
two.batteri.es,' each with a high-pressure 
hosc and a funnol-.shapcd nor.zlc. , 

This particular cngiric has been made 
for Redctir Corporation. The type will 
bo of great value at fires in lonely places. 


William Limb’s Limbs 
and His Band 

William Limb plays the cornet in-the 
Altofts Colliery Band, and it is a question 
whether he is most proud of his band or 
the band .most proud of him. 'For in a 
county like Yorkshire, which has a large 
number' of firic bands, William confers 
a special distinction on Altofts. He is 
only eight years old I ’ 

Plis playing is up to the adult stand¬ 
ard, and ho takes part lustily in those 
contests which are one of the excite¬ 
ments' of the North. His companions 
in music are quite satisfied with him ; 
but he has one great sorrow. When his 
band, uniform braided, instruments 
shining, march proudly through the 
town, William Limb’s limbs arc too 
short to keep up the stride 1 


WHEN A TOWN GROWS UP 

West Bridgford stands by the 'Trent 
at Nottingham, and is a pleasant place 
with no poor. 

It earns its. living for the most part 
in Nottingham, going there by day to 
Work and coming home to slecii. It is, 
in fact, like a country village,, in a 
town, enjoying the advantages of both. 

; Who that is living there would not 
prefer to leave things as they are, 
especially when the rates arc low ? 

But the march of its own peaceful 
progress has made West Bridgford so 
much! part of the life of Nottingham 
that the town wishes to absorb it and 
'Ito charge it higher rates for the privilege. 

; Our sympathies are with West Bridg¬ 
ford, which, like Peter Pan, does not want 
'to grow upt but facts are with Notting¬ 
ham, and the city will have its way, 

TREASURES OF A CITY 

There is a silver mine under the 
Liverpool Town Hall. 

A strong room has been' hewn out of 
the.solid rock, 30 feet below the founda¬ 
tions of the building ; and the precau¬ 
tions taken are not any too elaborate 
for the safekeeping of the treasures 
within it. 

The city has been collecting its silver 
for centuries. It possesses a tankard 
at least Ooo years old, a punchbowl of 
great age and of more than aldermanic 
proportions, an epergne to match,' a 
snul'f-box dated 1C90, all the civic 
regalia, including a massive silver oar, 
the Lord Mayor’s jewel, insured for 
‘^2000, and thousands of pieces of table 
silver. And one man cleans the lot 1 


A CHANCE FOR 55,000 PEOPLE 

Formerly great numbers of Mexicans 
used to cross the border into the United 
States in search of work. 

Now that America has not work enough 
for her . own citizens travel is in the 
opposite direction. 

When these repatriated Mexicans 
come home their Government has a plan 
for them ; they arc encouraged to go on 
;the land. This has been made possible 
by five big.schemes for taking water To 
Arid -regions, making 190,000 acres of 
I desert into tillable land and furnishing 
'the possibility of gaining a livelihood to 
55,000'people. 


GREENWICH TIME FOR LIFE 

Wc can now buy a clock for thirty 
shillings which, joined up by a wire to 
an .electric lamp .socket, goes for ever 
without a wind. 

, These clocks are now being made in 
all kinds of tasteful designs, and it looks 
as though the clock driven with a spring 
is doomed to become a curiosity. 

These clocks arc self-oiled and never' 
want, attention. They use only a'thou¬ 
sandth of- a unit of electricity,- and'as 
■ all ‘the steel parts arc .'cadmium plated 
they can never rust. Thirty shillings 
buys Grccn-wich time for a lifetime I ' 


I Industry Built Up Since 
' the War 

The war revealed to the nation, what 
I was well known to a few, that the British 
;dyc industry had made little progress as 
compared with that of Germany, and an 
:Act of Rarliamcrit was passed to protect 
and stimulate the industry. . 

The results arc remarkable. Before 
,tho war the British output of dyestuffs, 
was about nine million pounds ; this 
was increased in 1929 to 55 millions, 

. In 1913 our dyeworks Supplied only a 
;fifth of-the home corisumptibn of dyes ; 
now they supply nine-tenths. 

Great technical and artistic progress 
has also been made. In 1931 the British 
dyestuffs industry-.' introduced 50 new 
colours to the textile trades. We have 
therefore the pleasure of knowing, that 
the beautiful colours wc now see in the 
shops arc largely the results of an 
industry built up since the war. 


PARROT COUNTRIES PLEASE 
READ THIS 

It is still not widely known that the 
British ban on parrot importation con¬ 
tinues, and that no member of the 
parrot tribe, which covers an enormous 
number of varieties of birds, can be 
imported without a permit. 

Because of this ignorance of the law 
parrots arc still being shipped or brought 
to this country. As a result the poof 
creatures have to be destroyed at the 
ports, and cases of cruelty consequently 
occur. In one case a poor bird was half 
drowned and its cage had to bo fished up 
and roweighted to end the bird’s life. 
The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has sent to Dover 
an appliance to enable the authorities 
to .kill the birds painlessly. 

It is so terrible that the birds shoukl 
be sent here in these circumstances that 
we hope the newspapers of parrot- 
producing countries will please copy this. 


MORE BLIND PEOPLE 

It is distressing to learn how rapidly 
our blind population is increasing. 

There has been an increase of 35,000 
blind people in the United Kingdom 
in the last twelve years.'. I-ast year 
eleven more blind people were registered 
■every day. 

Wc have also probably a million 
persons who arc blind , in one eye. . 

In some cases blindness is inherited, 
and in others it iA caused by dread 
diseases and ■ also byunnecessary eye¬ 
strain and the constant reading of 
badly-printed matter. 


OUR LEAD IN AIRCRAFT 

In one new industry wc easily lead 
the world in exports. 

In 1931 our exports of aircraft 
exceeded those of all other countries, 
amounting in value to nearly /z,000,000. 

Wo wish it were not necessary to add 
that the greater part of this trade is 
in military aircraft, in supplying other 
nations with the means to assault, 
civilian populations. | 

What wc badly need is the complete 
Abolition of the use of aircraft in war 
and the consequent cessation of the 
trade in those weapons. 


ROADS FOR THE WALKER 

There seems to bo little question 
that if wc are to save people from being 
killed and maimed on the roads wc 
must provide plenty of paths for walkers. 

There arc two separate things to do 
'in this connection. The first is to make 
A path by the side of the road, cither 
fin front of the hedge or behind it; 
:this is necessary in the case of many 
narrow roads. The second thiiig is to 
!add;libcrally to paths nereis country,]so 
that pedestrians can keep away from 
the beaten track altogether and be far 
from the sight'and noisc'of vehicle's. 


Does FOR US 

Another Use For the 
Photo-cell 

! Many lifts in big buildings are now 
being pro-vided, with doors, that open 
and close by power, like' the sliding ;- 
doors on the. Tubes. .... 

To prevent people from getting 
squeezed between the doors a new 
device has recently been tried—a photo- 
;cell on one side of the doorWay and a 
lamp on the other, fifixe lanip throws a 
pencil.of rays across the doorway on to ■ 
the cell, but if anyoixc is cntcririg or 
Ica-ving the lift the body intercepts 
the light. As soon as light ceases to 
■fall on the cell aix electric circuit ... 
operates, and this . stops any further ;' 
movement of the doors, ... 

HOW LONG ARE MEN OUT 
OF WORK? 

A new inquiry into the periods during 
which workers remaiix unemployed gives 
some very interesting results. . . '■; ■ 

' , The number of unemployed as usually ■’ ■: 
stated rclixtcs to those who happen to be.i 
out of work oil the same day, and it is", f 
important to know how long unemploy- i'; 
ment lasts in these days of depression.■ 

I An official - report 011 2,294,000 cases; 
sliows that rather iiiore than half those. 
on the register had; been out of work for; 
'less .than three months. , 

,! . ■■Taking-each' lob.cases wc find that,54 
had'bdcn uixemplo'yed for less than three 
months, 15 for three to six months,: lot 
for six to nine months, aiid 21 for nine ;■: 
months or more. ■ ' • . , y;,, ’- 

. There is therefore a very large number e ' 
.of crises iri which unemployment lasts'for. 

;serious'periods. _ ., ,::'-■ ... fi,. : 

PARIS NO LONGER A V 
- FORTIFIED CITY . ' q 

.-Is it A sign of the passing-.ot tho,\V;ir 1 - 
Age that the last remaining fortification.s,. .It 
of Paris -will soon have disappeared ? , .f; 

Not long Ago there was a chain .Of ; y|.| 
defences round the great, capital, ..of,; ’ .l;i 
France,^but today only.part of a dyke,-.; .'.|f 
206 yards long, remains.; . It i.s part . bL : 
the fortifications, dividing ,the Bois,'de' ’ 
Boulogne from Pas'sy. , . As.the.city has 
grown in size the. ground hasibccomc a 
valuable building, site,.- and tall apart- 
'ment houses are already cncroaching. 
on either side, taking the pUicc of the 
useless old defences. ' 

In a few weeks the last piece of fosse 
will be filled in and the last visible 
reminder of okl, unhappy, barbaric 
times will have vani.shcd for ever. 


WHERE AUSTRALIA BUYS ■ 

, Our Trade Commissioner in Australia- 
sends an interesting account of hoxv 
Australia bought in the last quarter of . 
last year. . .' 

-Taking the chief classes of goods, 
Australia bought ;/4,210,000 worth from , 
the Urxited Kingdom out of /^ii.iooj'ooo 
bought ' from all countries.- Thus- 
Australia bought a large proportion ot¬ 
her imports in the British market, aixd 
■ it should ixot be forgotten -that of the; 
remainder some part coixsists of articles’ 
su'cli as tobacco, which she natiirally 
buys ill other markets. 

■ \\fiicn this is allowed for, however, 
there ccrtxiirily seems to be a very big' 
margin for Britain to improve her sales 
to Australia. . ., 


CIGARETTE SPEAKING i 

I am not niuclx of a mathematician,! 
but I can add to the nervous troubles of- 
a boy ; I can subtract from his strength’' 
of body ; 1 can multiply -his aches and - 
qiairis ;; I can .-divide■' his"- mind ■ and- 
thouglits ; T can take interest from his-’ 

' work, and I can discount his chances of 
success.' . ■ - - ■ 
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Testing A Chain • Jumbo Comes Ashore • Giant Anchors 


Helping Hands—This racing car at Brooklands looks quite capable of travelling by Its own 
power, but, as the picture shows, it has sometimes to be pushed by mechanics. 


The Holiday Boat—A new pleasure steamer, the Royal Eagle, was put into service at Whitsun 
between London and the Islb of Thanet. Here she Is seen approaching Tower Bridge. 



. . . 


tWHhiH.lli 






Testing a Chain—Among the many Interesting machines at 
the National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, is one which 
tests the chains used in cranes and other lifting gear. 


Jumbo Ai*rlve8—Two young elephants hava arrived In this 
country for Whlpsnade Zoo. One Is here seen at Tilbury Docks 
being unloaded from the ship which brought It from Calcutta. 


Malestlc'a Anchors—The three anchors of the Malestlo, one 
of them right oh the stem, are shown In this picture taken 
while the giant liner was in the ftoatlng^dock at Southampton, 



R.A. Students—To the public the Royal Academy Is an annual exhibitibn of pictures, but It 
plays an Important part in the training of art students, some of whom are here seen at work. 


Onlookers and Players—The close concentration of this little group of onlookers suggests 
an exciting game in progress bn the tennis courts of a training college ot Dartford. 
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100 YEARS AGO 

THE COBBLER’S SON 
WHO BECAME FAMOUS 

Romantic Life of a Hunj^arian 
Village Boy 

ARMINIUS VAMBERY 

A little more than a hundred years 
ago, on March 19, 1832, there was born 
in a small Ilungari.an village a man who 
by. sheer ability made for himself out 
' of 'the most unpromising material a 
briliiant and rcniarkablc destiny, 
ii 'Arminius Vambery’s father, a poor 
Jewish cobbler, died of cholera a few 
■ months after his son’s birth, and the 
family was left in such need that tlic 
elder child, a girl, had to seek domestic 
service. Little Arminius himself was 
taken from school at the .age of twelve 
td earn his own living. He was appren¬ 
ticed to a ladies tailor, but c.xcliangcd 
this job, six months later, for that of 
potboy and boots at the village inn. 

Made For Better Things 

Who in those days could have 
dreamed that he would one day be the 
honoured guest of kings and queen.s, 
and that after his death two towns 
would vie with one another for the 
privilege of raising a statue to his 
memory ? Yet he himself must have 
Icnown and felt that lie was made for 
better things, for he carefully saved 
every penny he could. He coached the 
innkeeper's son in addition to his other 
duties, and before the year was out 
had put himself to school again. 

'There followed years of the mo.st 
fdrriblc hardship. Unfortunately it is 
not enough to be able to pay for your 
schooling, you must also eat and sleep 
in the intervals of imbibing knowledge ; 
and it was often touch-and-go whether 
the boy would be able to keep his 
precarious foothold on the ladder of 
learning he .so eagerly aspired to climb. 
Yet somehow he managed not only to 
. do .so, but also to go rambling, during 
the long v.acations, to foreign lands in 
order to learn other languages and 
customs ; and this in spite of the fact 
that from early childhood he had been 
lame in one leg. 

Call of the Far East , 

His schooling finished, he went to 
Budapest and continued his .studies in 
the public libraries, for great schemes 
were beginning to take shape^ within 
him. Ho wanted to go to the Far East 
to search for the original home of the 
Magyar race. For this lie worked and 
starved himself, teaching languages—of 
which at the age of twenty lie already 
knew eight—to boys almost as poor as 
himself, and rcg.arding himself as for¬ 
tunate if he could cat his fill of bread 
or potatoes once a day. 

At last, when he was 25, a handful 
of kind-hearted people helped him to 
make the first step toward the realisa¬ 
tion of his dream. He was able to 
travel to Constantinople, where he 
spent six years as tutor to the son of 
a Turkish pasha. During this time he 
learned not only to speak a number of 
Oriental languages and dialects like a 
native, but also to move and behave, 
cyen to sneeze and to yawn, like an 
Oriental—also to thiidc like one if he 
so willed. 

Disguised as a Dervish 

All this served him in good stead 
when, at the end of the six years, ho 
started on his long-planned expedition 
to the Far East. No one guessed that 
the holy dervish who joined a caravan 
of pilgrims going to Mecca was a Euro¬ 
pean. It would have fared ill with him 
had they done so. 

Later ho crossed, with another 
caravan, the Desert of Khiva, which no 
European foot had trodden before, and 


LENIN AND STALIN 

The Greatest Photographs 
in the World 

REMARKABLE PIECE OF 
PROPAGANDA 

Once more Russia is coming forward 
with another of her gigantic productions: 
this time the largest photographs in the 
wliole world. They arc now being 
e.xhibitcd in Moscow. 

In Moscow city is a fine large square 
in which people used to get together and 
talk of their affairs and where criminals 
were put to death. Peter the Great built 
another capital, called it Petersburg, and 
made his nobles go and live there. 

Since those far-off days many changes 
have come over Moscow, and indeed over 
all Russia. Nothing there is as it was. 
Some tilings arc better, other things arc 
worse ; but it is still a great city, greater 
than ever before, but now the capital 
of a vast republic, for the Tsars have 
gone and many persons and things, good 
and bad, have disappeared with tlicm. 

Palaces for the People 

The present rulers of the country arc 
trying hard to make their citizens admire 
the great palaces they are having built 
for the people, the splendid monuments 
they are having erected, the millions of 
books they arc having printed, and the 
fine pictures they are having painted. 
They arc doing many things that have 
never been attempted before and are 
very proud of them. 

In arid deserts, for example, where 
travellers and their camels often perished 
miserably of thirst or were lost in sand¬ 
storms, spacious factories have suddenly 
made their appearance fitted with the 
most powerful machines in the world. 
Workmen’s palaces and many whole 
cities have arisen in the middle of those 
wildernesses as if Aladdin had been there 
with his magic lamp. Ajiother thing 
they have done is to build a few houses 
in the coldest part of the Polar region for 
men of science to live in and study the 
heavens and the Earth during the long 
winter nights which for several months 
arc followed by no day. 

In the Square at Moscow 

Whenever there is a great festival the 
Government is particularly anxious to 
.show the people .something new or some¬ 
thing greater than was ever seen before. 
And tliat is what they arc doing now. 

On the first of May in the Red 
Square of Moscow two gigantic portraits 
were uncovered ; the likeness of the 
first President, Lenin, the other of his 
successor, Stalin, These are said to be 
the largest photographs in the world. 
But judge for yourself, reader. Each is 
twenty-five metres long, or nearly thirty 
yards, and nearly nine yards wide. It is 
stated that each photograph is made 
up of six hundred negatives. 

Continued Stom the previous column 
pushed forward as far as Samarkand. 
From there he returned, laden with 
fresh knowledge, to lay the residts of 
his researches before the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society in London. He had 
become, at a stroke, a specialist of the 
Far East whose advice was sought by 
Governments and whose books were 
read all over the world. 

Queen Victoria honoured him with 
her regard and Edward the Seventh 
treated him as a friend. There has 
come down to us a pleasant little story 
of one of the princesses asking him, at 
!i great reception at Windsor, why he 
had not put on his orders (of which by 
then he had plenty), and of Queen 
Victoria answering for him; “ Pro¬ 

fessor Vambdry’s finest orders arc his 
books; and he can’t very well wear 
those.” 

The Jewish tailor’s apprentice had 
realised his wildest dreams. It was 
as a man of European repute, and one 
whose signal services to his country 
will never be forgotten, that he passed 
away, after a green old age, in IQI.3. 


MUSICAL CHAIRS 
A City oil the Move 

From Oup Hungary Correspondent 

The city of Budapest is playing at 
musical chairs. Halt the population 
of the town is on the move, changing 
its quarters, the general reduction of 
incomes necessitating a corresponding 
reduction in the standard of living. 

Thousands of families arc transferring 
themselves to smaller . and cheaper 
lodgings vacated by other families for 
the same reason, and the streets arc 
filled with furniture vans, drays, and 
carts bearing the goods and chattels of 
innumerable households. 

Smaller homes require less furniture, 
so everyone is trying to get rid of all 
superfluous stuff and the market is 
glutted with unwanted chairs, tables, 
and cupboards. In Tclcki Square, the 
Budapest equivalent of the Caledonian 
Market in London, you can see gentle¬ 
folk sitting among the jetsam of their 
movables, trying, and most of the time 
trying in vain, to sell for a pittance 
furniture which at other times Tnight 
have fetched high prices at auctions. 

The One Without a Seat 

In the game of musical chairs, as we 
all know, there is always one who is left 
without a seat. In tins not very cheer¬ 
ful game of exchanging homes this 
person is represented by the unemployed 
and utterly destitute who arc unable to 
pay any rent at all. 

A member of this class, going from 
door to door in quest of work, was 
invited in the other day to help dig iqr 
the garden. He said that lie slept, witli 
five companions, in a brick kiln outside 
the town, but never had a good night’s 
rest for fear of being discovered. 

THE MEANEST OF THE 
MEAN 

A Tale of St Martin’s 

The depth of meanness can hardly farther 
go tiian in this story of a country visitor’s 
experience in a church known everywhere 
for its sympathy with the struggling poor. 

Being the otlicr day iir Loudon I 
spoilt a few minutes in the popular 
church of St Martin’s-iii-thc-Eiekts. 

It was evening, and the church, 
dimly lit, was nearly empty. When 1 
rose from my knees I found to my dismay 
that nry handbag had been .stolen. I 
.sat down, stranded sixty miles from 
lionrc, withoirt even twopence to tele¬ 
phone, and it was necessary for me to 
catch, a certain tiuiir. 

I felt angry and resentful, and mut¬ 
tered under my breath that ” it was just 
my luck,” all men were brutes, and it 
came to something it you coidd not call 
your bag your own in a church, especially 
in the church of the Down-and-Out. 

Then, sitting at the back of the 
church, I noticed a man, and spoke to 
him, wondering if he might have seen 
airytliing of the thief. Ills face immedi¬ 
ately showed sympathy, and he said 
feelingly: "I wish I could help you. 
Miss. I’d lead you money, but I haven’t 
a job, so I haven’t any money cither.” 

His kiirdness and sympathy to one 
who, after all, was only siiftcring tem¬ 
porarily and very mildly from his own 
permanent and acute afilietion, and liis 
continued taith in mankind (for how was 
he to know I spoke the truth ?), touched 
me very mucli, making me feel very 
hmnblc in his presence, <'uul ashamed of 
the way I had accepted my own com¬ 
paratively trifling misfortune. 

U.SA FOLLOWS US 
American DeaUi Duties 

Faced with a heavy deficit tJic 
United States has copied the British 
method of imposing heavy duties on 
the value of estates passing at death. 

On estates wortli £2,000,000 aird more 
the levy is 65 per cent. Thus an 
estate valued at £5,000,000 will jray as 
much as £3,250,000. 


MUSSOLINI ACTS 

HOW ITALY GETS THINGS 
DONE 

Draining the Swamp Which 
Defied Both Caesar and Pope 

£100,000,000 A YEAR INVESTED 
IN A GREAT PEACE SCHEME 

Whatever verdict history may pass 
on Signor Mussolini and the methods of 
the Fascist rdgime, now well on the way 
toward the tcntli anniversary of its 
entry into power, nothing but praise 
and admiratioir will be given to the 
bold and splendid way in which the 
new brooms have swept away the litter 
of neglect that had accumulated for 
centuries and have .set out to build a 
country worthy of the greatest da)'.s 
of the Caesar.s. 

A Romantic Enterprise 

In nine’ years Italy has spent over 
£900,000,000 on public works, twice as 
much as was S[)ent during the 60 years 
before Mussolini stopped into power. 
All State institutions have been im¬ 
proved and brought up to date, rivens 
have been dredged, swamps drained, 
ports enlarged, and schools by the 
hundred erected. 

In addition to this the Municipal 
authorities have spent large sums and 
private companies have added to the 
vast undertakings which arc rapidly 
changing Italy fronr a backward country 
into one in the very front rank. 

One of the most romantic of the now 
enterprises is the reclamation of the 
Pontine Marshes, a vast sodden area 
which has for over ■ two thousand 
1 j'cars bred malaria and proved a soi-o 
yjn the fair face of the land. 

It was a fertile plain between moun¬ 
tain and sea in the earliest days of the 
Roman Republic, but a slight movement 
of the cartli caused the .surface to sink 
below the level of the sea. Sand dunes 
formed along the coast, and tlieir 
natural outlets at the base of the liill.s 
becoming blocked mountain tonents 
made tlie area water-logged, and its 
towns decayed. 

The Appian Way 

'JTio district is about 40 mites long 
aird 12 miles broad and all down history 
men have planned and tried to inak.c the 
district once again a source of wealth. 

Appius Claudius in 312 is.c. drove his 
great Way across it; Augustus pierced 
it witli a canal; Julius Caesar planned a 
great drainage scheme, which was frus¬ 
trated byhis ctcath; and five centuries 
later King Thcodoric nearly succeeded. 

Popes tried again and again in tlie 
Middle Ages, but the water alway.s won* 
the battle. All that ever happened was 
that one farmer passed on his floods to 
his neighbour. 

Mussolini’s forceful way has achieved 
more than anyone as yet, and all If aly 
hopes that the two State-aided companies 
now working on a stupendous drainage 
scheme will carry tliroiigh their task 
.sncccssfully. 

Where the Trouble L.ay 

In 192G the military engineer:'. s:ir- 
veyed the whole district and foimd 
exactly where the trouble lay. The prob¬ 
lem is now being dealt with as a whole ; 
canals arc being ' ci:t i:i the most 
effective positions, existing waterways 
dredged, roads constructf'd, villages 
planned and erected, and in five year;: 
30,000 people will be livin.g and larmiiig 
on marshc.s that ten yearsdgo wore the 
haunt of pernicious insects and tlio few 
Africa:: buffaloes which arc said to have 
been left bchj::d by Haniiibal two 
thousand years ago. 

1:: the days 'to,come a ride down the 
Appian Way rvill be a joy to every 
traveller from R.o:no to Najilcs. After 
the tombs a:id their talc of aj:c!c:it 
.spte:ido:ir have been passed the road will 
rn:: its straight course to the sea through 
a smiling, TeiTiio land, a:':d com rvill 
wave where ra::k water-weeds reigned 
over pestilential waters. 
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A FAINT STAR 


L N. P. 


WHAT IT REALLY IS 

Vast Eruptions of Two Pairs 
of Suns 

EPSILON IN LYRA 

Dy tho C.N. Astronomer 


Our First Member From 
Malacca 

GOOD LEAD FOR NON-MEMBERS 
TO FOLLOW 

Number of Branches—1215 


As wo look up into the still heavens 
on a starlit night it is hard to believe 
that this sweet serenity is only apparent. 

For colossal convulsions are in pro¬ 
gress in every direction, and it is merely 
di.stancc that softens the, whole into a 
glittering scene that is so pleasant to 
the souses. 

Let us look at one tiny spot not far 
from overhead and mentally transport 
ourselves to a scene of unprecedented 
fiery turmoil and eruption. 

To the naked eye all that apjrcars is 
a very peaceful, faint little star. It is 
easily found, for it is only between three 



and foifr times the Moon’s apparent 
width to the left of' Vega, tho very 
bright star which lies to the cast of 
overhead about lo o’clock. The posi¬ 
tion of 'Vega in tho constellation of Lyra 
was shown iir last week’s star-map ; and 
the little star" we arc considering was 
also shown, under its title Fpsilon,' so 
it will be readily identified. 

. Now, if some slight magnification be 
used, a small 'telescope, binoculars, or 
, field-glasses, tJiis star will bo seen to be 
composed of two stars. • Occasion-ally 
very sharp eyes can sec it as two without 
optical aid, and so it is a good test for 
good sight. A powerful telescope will, 
howcvcir, reveal both stars as double ; 
and so ultimately we find that we arc in 
the presence of four intensely brilliant 
white suns of colossal dimensions, com¬ 
pared with which our Sun, although 
1,300,000 times tho size of our Earth, 
is l)ut a pigmy. 

Such is the “ faint little star.” Our 
star-n\ap shows the arrangemcirt of its 
quartette of suns as they arc at present, 
relative to each other.' Hut each pair is 
revolving around some central point 
between them and, though travelling 
very fast, their orbit is so immense (far 
larger than Ncptunc’.s) that they take 
over a thousand years to revolve. 

Terrific Outbursts 

This is as much as can be ascertained 
at present, for owing to their enormous 
distance their motion appears relatively 
small, and so many years of watching 
will be nccc.ssary to calculate it pre¬ 
cisely. Their light takes over a thou¬ 
sand years to reach us, for they arc at 
Ica.st Co million times as far away as 
our Sim. 

Each pair of suns is travelling in the 
same direction toward tho north-cast, 
and it is possible that tho pairs revolve 
around some centre of gravitation 
between them. 

Most remarkable of all is the rapid 
v'ariation in the light of one of the stars 
of each pair, as if it were produced by 
terrific outbursts in rapid succession and 
with singular regularity. That of the 
larger sun of Epsilon i occurs about 
every five hours, ■fvhilc Epsilon 2 has its 
outburst at intervals of only i hour 
2f) minutes. 

Professor Path of the Lick Obser¬ 
vatory has recently been studying clo.scly 
this remarkable quartette, and has 
found out this frequency in their varia¬ 
tion, which, he points out, cannot be 
accounted for by either rot.ation of the 
suns or by an eclipsing body. This 
would mean impossible speeds ; so the 
only e.xplanation is that the variations 
are due to eruptive outbursts of incalcu¬ 
lable violence and frequency. G, F. M. 


A Malacca boy has joined the L.N.P., 
and he writes to say that he hopes his 
name will arrive in. time to be included 
among those of our many thousands 
of members at tho moment when all 
nations are meeting together at Geneva. 

” Sitting under a shady tree near the 
seashore (he says) I watched the mail 
steamers coming in which carried 
letters and newspapers telling us what 
is happening in tho outside world. And 
I began to think of the horrors of war, 
especially in Manchuria, of future peace, 
and of tho importance of the I.eaguc.” 

Now is the time, before the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference closes, to follow the 
lead of this Malacca boy. We hope 
that all those readers who have not 
yet joined will send in their names at 
once for membership, and so help the 
L.N.P. to show Geneva that the boys 
and girls of every nation want peace and 
speedy disarmament. 


How to Join the League - 

All letters .should be addressed : L.N.P., 
15 , Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No L.N.P. letters to ie 
sent to the C.N. office. 

Each application 
should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 



Ihe t.N.P. Bndgo 


EXCHANGING FARMS 

A very human piece of work was 
lately brought to a successful con¬ 
clusion by the League of Nations. It 
concerned Greek and Bulgarian farmers. 

When the war was over and the peace 
treaties signed, tlie populations on the 
Greek-Bulgarian borderline were hope¬ 
lessly mi.xcd. A himdrcd and fifty 
thousand people w'cre on the wrong side 
of the frontier; and tliough people can 
be moved from one place to another, to 
transfer farms is quite a different matter. 

An agreement was reached between 
tho two countries to exchange these 
farms between the migrating peasants, 
and this naturally meant a great deal 
of financial adjustment. A committee 
of foul'—a Greek, a Bulgarian, a New 
Zealander, and a Swiss—appointed by 
the League, undertook this complicated 
job, and they were warmly congratulated 
when recently they announced that it 
was successfully completed. 


WHO WAS SIR RICHARD 
ARKWRIGHT ? 

Born Preston, L.anc.s. 1732. 

Died Cromford, Derbyshire, 1792. 

Tile youngest of thirteen children, 
Arkwright began life as a dealer in 
human hair, wliich lie dyed and sold for 
wigs. His education was so meagre that 
not until ho was fifty had he time to 
master grammar and orthography. 

His invention of the spinning-macliinc 
revolutionised the cotton industry. The 
machine was made when he was so jroor 
as to be in rags. Ho was thirty-si.x 
when ho set'. up his first machine in 
Nottingham, and he had a hard battle to 
fight. A mob de.stroycd his factory at 
Chorley ; masters and men were hostile 
to the now invention ; protracted litiga¬ 
tion greatly vexed him. In the end his 
triumph was pronounced. 

He originated factory labour; he 
created an industry representing untold 
wealth to his country. A good employer, 
he set an example of industry by working 
sixteen hours a day. 


CRICKET BREAKS 
DOWN BARRIERS 

The Indian Team in 
England 

GOOD MIXERS 

The cricket season in England this 
year will be of peculiar interest and, let 
us hope, of great significance, 

Tlic Indian criclrct team is to play in 
more than 40 matches. Thousands will 
flock to see them and find their interest 
in India and her problems aroused in 
doing so. 

Cricket has played a great part in 
India in breaking down the barriers 
between British and Indian. The j)rcscnt 
Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, as Governor 
of Madras and then of Bombay, en¬ 
couraged tho contact by himself playing 
sometimes for the Indian and at other 
times for the English side. 

Players and Spectators 

It is strange tliat in playing hockey 
and football the spectators usuallj^ 
took sides on racial grounds, and 
quarrels became so serious that the 
military authorities found it necessary 
to stop these matches. 

In the case of cricket, 'however, there 
has been a complete absence of racial 
antipathy. The spectators have ac¬ 
knowledged good play and fielding 
whenever dc.scrved. Tlio players tlicm- 
sclvcs have led the way in the field and 
in the refreshment pavilion. 

A Great Fraternity 

A college team may be composed of 
Hindus, kloslcms, Christians, and even 
of out'Casfos. They travel together in 
the same railway carriages, and share 
witli one another tlio food and refresh¬ 
ments each has brought, and from the 
common stock all cat and drink. Truly 
cricket docs create a great fraternity. 
The Indian cricketer is a good mixer 
and learns the meaning of team-work. 

TVe arc sure a bettor undenstanding 
will be created between England and 
India as a result of this vi.sit from our 
friends from the East. Tho Indian 
team will also go to South Africa, wlicrc 
their presence will help considerably in 
removing some of the racial bitferness 
that exists between the whites and the 
coloured people. Then a visit to Aus¬ 
tralia will also help in cementing the 
bonds of Empire. 


HUNDREDS OF TONS OF 
LOCUSTS 

The threatened plague of locusts, 
referred to on last week’s World Map, 
lias arrived in Southern Tunisia. 

Over an area of 200 square miles the 
hoppers, as the immature insects arc 
called, have made their appearance in 
myriad.?, and hundreds of tons of them 
have been collected and destroyed. 
Swanns of the mature insects have also 
been seen flying over the town of Tiini.s. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Ouestion.s must he asked on postcards, and 
.sent to C.N, Question Bo.s, John Carpenter 
House, 'Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and addres.s. 

Who is the Second Lady in the Land? 

There is actually no such title; Init in 
tile order of precedence the Princess Itoyal 
comes ne.xt to Queen Mary. 

What is the Difference Between Petroleum 
and Paraffin ? 

Petroleum is a crude natural oil. of which 
the American variety is largely made up of 
paraffin-like substances. 1‘araffin can be 
extracted from tlio petroleum, and so may 
be said to be like it in its general character. 

Who is Next in Succession to the Throne 
After the Prince of Wales ? 

If the Prince of Wales should not marry 
the Duke of "Vork would bo next in succes¬ 
sion. Then come his daughters, tho Prin¬ 
cesses. Elizabeth ■ and Margaret; the Duke 
of Gloucester, Prince George, and Princess 
Mary and lier children. 


II 



Big Brother 
likes them 
too! 



YOUNG JIM is always ready for hreakfastt 
down first to attack the pile of delicious 
Puffed Wheat stains every morning. 
His enthusiasm gladdens Mother's heart 
because she knows he’s getting the best 
nourishment possible. 



“ BIG BROTHER JACK," who is a rising 
young engineer, will not let breakfast go by 
without his Puffed Rice . . . each grain full 
of nourishment and goodness, 

* ★ ★ * 

Small brothers, big brothers, sisters and 
parents, too, are all enthusiastic about 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Rice for 
breakfast . . . with their delicious 
crunchy flavour. Nourishing as well. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is the whole 
wheat* grain containing protein, the 
ideal building-up food, and Puffed Rice 
is selected rice with all the food elements 
made completely digestible by puffing. 
Both these foods are ready to serve. 



FOOD shot from guns. Selected grains of 
rice or wheat are placed in specially con¬ 
structed ovens. Fiery heat creates enormous 
pressure. When the guns are fired each grain 
is puffed to eight or ten times its normal size. 
The full story of this interesting and novel pro¬ 
cess is described on the bach of each packet, 

il€i 

ALSO 

PUPFIf^WHEM 


Made and Guatanteedby Quaker Oats Ltd., London, 
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16^000 East End Cliildrca 

will hav? a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. Cost 2/* each. Will 
you help to Qive 12 hours’ happiness at 
2d, an hour to children of poverty from slum 
homes of liast London’s Kndless Environs ? Please 
respond liberally to—THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

EAST END miSSION 

Commercial noad. Stepney, London, E.1. 


Young People 'ro““a7o"r 

them too. Those they choose are the 

Marie Elisabeth 
Real Sardines 

GOOD 7 Well, there are more of them sold than 
of any other. That should be convincing. They can 
be had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. 




CReMONA 



TAADE MAQtC 


rjpown|CM'S 

are different! 



“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the “ poor ” 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BURTT, Secretary, IIOXTON MARKET 
CHRISTI AN MISSION, Hoxton Market, LON DON, N.l. 
President — Walter Scoles, Esq. 


Deikicus as a supper 
sweet—fruit & milk with 

WHEAT 


CATS, DOGS, AND 
PARROTS 

STORIES FROM A 
MOORLAND VILLAGE 

Little Things That Happen 
in the Countryside 

WHY THE TRAMS STOPPED 

Tlirousih her wide-viewint; windows one of 
our correspondents Inis been gazing out on to 
her Yorksliire viiiage and thinking of all her 
animat neighbours,' tlie cats and dogs and 
parrots of tlie little stone cottages. 

Tl'.ese stories .she sends us of tiiem are as 
well known in tliat neighbourliood as any 
about Mrs A or Mrs B, or even Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, 

First tliero is Nancy, one of tlircc cats 
in a moorland home close to the North 
Regional li.U.C, Station. 

Looked at casually, she is not nearly 
as pretty as her handsome brown-and- 
white d.aughter and grandson. One paw 
is gone, she has only half a tail, and 
her cars are set in the crouched position 
taken on by a cat in fear. But what a 
triumphant story is hers ! 

Dreaming in a Hayfieid 

One day, five or six years ago, Nancy 
was peacefully snoozing in a hayfieid 
near her homo, dreaming, prolrably, 
of mice, but never ot danger. Tlien a 
mowing-machine swept past. For two 
days Nancy was lost. On the third 
afternoon she crept home, and, without 
a whimper, lay down on the rug in front 
of the fire. She had evidently doctored 
her mangled limbs in her own way. 

When the good man of the house 
returned from his work at the mill ho 
found his household in tears. 

“ What’s agate now ? ” he asked. 

“ Look at tlic rug and sec,” was the 
reply. 

When he looked he, too, found it as 
much as he could do to keep from crying. 
Poor Nancy I Would slio have to be 
destroyed ? moaned her jnistress. No, 
was the verdict ; they would see how 
she went on. 

Nancy and Her Children 

In a week four bonnie babies were born 
to her, one of which was kept for her to 
mother. And right well she did it, her 
own ailments forgotten in the clieerful 
attention she gave to her kitten, washing 
and feeding it, playing with it, and 
training it in good manners. 

The younger cats may be more 
beautiful, but Nancy is the favourite. 
Often when her children arc safely out 
of the way Nancy squats in front of 
her mistress and gazes up into her eyes. 

" Now, then, Nancy, what do you 
want 5 ” 

Nancy slowly opens her mouth and 
then describes a rapid succession of 
ellipses with her very pinlc tongue. 
Though all the cats have just had tlieir 
meal Nancy thinks that when lier 
children arc out of the way she might 
be allowed a special tit-bit. And she 
gets it. 

Pinkie and the Sick Hen 

At the foot of our road is a little row 
of houses. Should you liappon to pass 
when the day is fine and look over the 
wall you would sec a dainty grej'-and- 
white kitten' belonging to the end 
liouse eagerly engaged in a strenuous 
and liopeless task. 

Her mistress daily lends a relative 
next door the cat’s basket for the purpose 
of giving a sick hen an airing in the snn. 
Pinkie the kitten does not approve, and 
keeps doing her best to drag her basket 
indoors to its accustomed place. The 
hen sits stolidly inside, evidently re¬ 
garding this as part of tlie cure. 

A little farther along is an oid- 
fashioned, country inn where Peter, 
once lived, Peter is a canny cat._ On 
a level with tlie mantelshelf was a 
smoker’s cabinet. When anyone said 
Here’s tlie policeman Peter emerged 
from whei'evcr he happened to be. 


THE SAD CASE OF 
WAR CHILDREN 

Crime and the Young 

A MATTER FOR THE 
HOME SECRETARY 

The unhappy records of crime are 
always a year behind, and we have 
only just received the Homo Office 
report' for 1930. The records for that 
year show no fewer than 147,000 crimes, 
an increase of over 12,000 compared 
witli the year before. 

Out of every five criminals convicted 
in 1930 two were under 21, Out of 
every three criminals of 1931 two were 
under 30. 

Let us think about this. Tliose who 
arc now under 30 years were under 16 
in 1917, the third year of the rvar and 
the year in wliich the control of parents 
was weakest. ■ ■ 

Hero we have another indictment of war 
and a grave record of it.s conserpienccs. 

Books, Plays, and Films 

other cairsos have also w'orked to a 
bad end. There has been the wide¬ 
spread industrial depression, which left 
young people idle in the streets. ALso 
there has been the growth of crime 
.books, crime plays, and crime films. 
Papers are published and sold by the 
million whicli rake together all the 
criminal rccord.s they can find, .allliough 
it is well known that crime is imitative. 

We may give an unhappy illustration 
from real life of the causes of crime. 
The other day a boy was caught putting 
planks across a railway lino with the 
deliberate object of wrecking a train. 
When questioned he said that ho had 
” road about it." There can be no 
doubt whatever that' reading about 
crime and seeing pictures about crime 
produce more crime. 

When will our Government act in 
this very important matter ? VV’e 
commend it to our most earnest Home 
Secretary, Sir Herbert Samuel. 

Continued from the ptevious column 

sprang for the mantelpiece, ran along 
it, opened the door of the caliinet 
wit'll his paw, and crept cautiously 
inside, whore he remained hidden tiU 
assured that ttie coast was clear. 

In the shelter of what remains of a 
Druidic circle, l2oo feet above the sea, 
is a little shop where an old cherry- 
cheeked man and his wife sell apples 
and sweets. 

I.addic, their young collie, was de¬ 
lighted when a kitten was introduced 
as his playmate. By day they-frisked 
together, and by night Rose slept either 
close to tlie collie’s cosy side or on the 
warm back of Tommy, a one-eyed but 
very far-seeing pony who loves .sweet 
things and says Please and Tliank Yon 
in liis own wav. 

One day wlien Laddie and Rose were 
frolicking together the dog knocked his 
companion into a watcr-logeed ditcli. 
Fishing the kitten out, he car'efnliy licked 
her all over, then roiled her over and 
over in the grass till she was dry. 

Polyanthus was a handsome green 
parrot with the hint of a salmon-pink 
sunset under his left wing. Not long ago 
he lived in one of a row of houses with' 
little gardens in froiit ol them beside 
the tramlines. In line weather I’olly 
was allowed-to go into the garden, where 
he took a Ireen, joyous interest in all he 
saw and heard. 

By and by something like a sensation 
occurred. A remarkable increase took 
place in the number of men ninning for 
their tram to talrc them to the mills. 
Piercing whislles, shouts of Hi, man I 
Stop I Hello, there I Plalf a minute ! 
and so on, caused obliging tramivayineii 
to pull up jerkily again and again. 
But, having pulled up,' they could see 
no frenzied nuuier. 

This happened so often that at last 
an investigation ivas made. Polyantlms 
was convicted, caught in the act, and, 
alas I banished from the garden. 
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A MAN WHO WROTE 
A FINE BOOK 

AND LIVED A FINE LIFE 

The Lost Papers in a Dead 
Man’s Shoe 

WRITTEN IN PRISON 

By Our Hunoary Correspondent 

Ill the early summer of 1931 a man 
•still yoiiiiK in years, ho was only 45, 
died in a Budapest hospital. 

A few weeks before his name, long 
known to a large circle of-friends and a 
small circle of literature-lovers, had been 
made famous by the appearance of a 
great .and be.autiful book. It was called 
Black Monastery, and in it the author, 
Alad.ar Kunez, had described with tragic 
force his experiences in a French intern¬ 
ment camp during the war. 

Terrible experiences they were, and 
their narrator has made no attempt to 
gloss ov'cr .any of the horrors; but he 
interwove them with such shining strands 
of humanity and kindliness, such a warm 
■and generous love of liiankind, that 
those who read feel, not hatred for those 
who caused these horrors, but only a 
deep compassion. 

Worse Than Death 

Al.adar Knnez was an enthusiastic 
admirer of all things French, and in the 
summer of 1914 he went to France lor 
his holidays. The outbreak of the war 
found him there, with the result that, 
with many hundreds of other civilian 
prisoners, he was made to spend five 
years of what was worse than death in 
the cells of a French cit.adcl. Those who 
survived tliis ordeal were mere wreck's 
of their former selves when at last they 
regained their liberty. . 

Aladilr Knnez recovered to do useful 
work in his native .land of Transylvania 
iwhich' had meanwhile been annexed by 
Rumani.a) and to write the book which 
made him famous. But a swift and 
incurable disease .attacked him on the 
day On which he finished the last chapter. 
Tie had barely time to taste the first 
fruits of his success before he died. 

The Manner of Man He Was 

He has been .mourned by his friends as 
few men have been mourned, and from 
the stories they toll of him wc know 
what manner of man he was. 

There is the storj' of the servant in the 
editorial offices of Ihe m.agazine he 
edited whose application for a “ rise ” 
had to be refused, and to whom the 
editor ■ made this up out of his own 
pocket on condition that the, arrange¬ 
ment should remain secret. There is the 
story of the old actor who, meeting him 
in the street, complained ruefully that 
cig.ars had gone up in price so that he 
had had to cut down his smoking. 

" That is because you don’t know 
where to buy them,” Aladar Kiincz told 
him gravely ; " I’ll give you the address 
ofia tobacconist wlicre they .are still the 
same price.” AVhcrcripon he tlirew him¬ 
self into a taxi, drove to tjie tobacconist’s, 
and left with him a sum of money to 
cover the difference between the. old 
price of the cigars and the now. 

Yet Aladar Kuiicz was himself a poor 
man. , 

A Strange History 

For months these and other stories 
were circulated about him ; and now, 
like a message from beyond the grave, 
comes a story written by the subject of 
tlicfn and lost as'soon .a.s'wriften. 

A strange history attaches tq this little 
shc.af of papers, ft w.as sent honie from 
Fr.ancc inside the sole of the boot of ii 
felloW-prisOncr .who had obtained, his 
release.. This man died three days after 
his arrival in Budapest and was buried 
in the clothes he had travelled in. It 
was'believed that the manuscript had 
been buried with him; but (p'itc 
recently it 'was found', together witli the 
leather sole it- was hidden in, among 
some old papers, 


NEWS FOR OUR 
TYPE ROOM 

What Will Be Happening 
Some Day 

THE LITTLE DOTS AND 
A GREAT REVOLUTION 

The wonderful plmto-electric cell, 
now being used in so many ways, is 
coming to tlic help of the printer. 

An American printer, Mr Buford 
Green, has adapted it for use with the 
linotype machine. The new apparatus 
m.akcs it possible for typed copy to be 
inserted in a linotype machine and set 
in metal type without the aid of the 
usual operator. 

The typewriter used in the first 
place has an ordinary keyboard, but 
each letter typed appears on the paper 
as a series of dots. When this paper 
is placed in the carriage of a linotype 
machine it is automatically passed line 
by line under a beam of light. The 
light passing through the paper falls 
on toaphoto-elcctric cell, whicli converts 
the light waves into electric impulses. 

These impulses vary with the light 
which is allowed to pass through the 
paper. The scries of dots representing 
the letter a, for instance, allows light 
to pass which is converted into electric 
impulses, causing , the mould for that 
letter to be released. 

The most common use of the plioto- 
clectric cell is in the reproduction of 
sound for the talking films; we may 
expect to be old before its new use 
becomes familiar in the printing world. 

A PAIR OF BOOTS 

Py Our Country OIrl 

" I can do it while you wait," said 
tile cobbler; so the Country Girl s.at 
down to wait. 

In came a tall lady with silver hair 
and rose-leaf skin. 

" Arc my shoes ready ? ” she asked. 

The cobbler said they were, and 
began to smooth out a piece of paper 
lor wrapping them up. 

"How are you getting on?” the 
tall lady asked. . , ,- 

" Not very well,” he said. " No 
money about. I’ve got a pair of boots 
up there that I mended in October. 
The ■woman can’t pay me, and I can't 
afford to mend shoes for nothing. Five 
months ago! That is how my bills 
drag on.” 

" I suppose,” said the tall lady, " that 
the woman is a fraud ? ” 

"No,” said the cobbler; "it is true 
that she can’t pay. Her husband drinks, 
and has only given her four pounds since 
last autumn, and she has three children 
to keep. I know he is a bad lot, and she 
works to keep them. But I can’t afford 
to mend shoes for nothing. I have my 
owri children to feed.” 

• " I. shall pay for her boots,” said the 
fall .woman quietly. " Will you let her 
have them ? ” ■ ■ 

" Yes,” said the cobbler. " She goes 
by to worlr every morning. Shall I give 
her your compliments'? ” 

"No; give her the boots,” said the 
customer, putting down a note, 

" It’s onlj' this morning she .stopped 
and said to me ' I shall never be able to 
pay you,’ and T said ‘ You’d better .sell 
them,’ ” the cobbler remarked, counting 
out change. " She will want to thank 
you.” 

" I hate being thanked,” said the tall 
lady briskly, and went her way.. 

So an old pair of patched boots made- 
someone feel rich and happy. 


HUDSON TAYLOR’S 
HUNDRED YEARS 

THRILLING STORY OF THE 
MISSION FIELD 

How a Brave Man’s Prayer 
Was Answered 

CENTENARY CELEBRATION 

This Saturday a Society called the 
China Inland Mission celebrates the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
its founder, James Hudson Taylor, a man 
of great daring and unshakable faith. 

He was the son of a chemist who lived 
at Barnsley in Yorkshire, and when he 
left school he went to .Hull as assistant 
to a doctor. He wanted to be a medical 
missionary, and after a time was able 
to get to London and study at the 
London Hospital. 

Ho was only 21 when ho sailed for 
China. He was not very strong, and, 
even for a strong man, the five or six 
months voyage in a sailing ship of 
ciglity years ago was a tost of courage. 
But Hudson Taylor was not afraid, and 
he was not even daunted when he found 
himself in a country where fighting was 
going on everywhere. 

In a Strange Land 

All the Chinese lie knew had been 
learned from a copy of St Luke’s 
Gospel; and there ho was, a lad of 21, a 
hated foreigner, in a strange land, so far 
from his friends in England that it 
would take eleven months to get an 
answer to a letter. 

But not content with the dangers of 
Shanghai, where there were already some 
missionaries, he made up his mind to 
go into the interior ; with another young 
man he filled two bags with Scriptures, 
hired wheelbarrows, and sot out to 
Tungchow, on the Yangtze River. There 
they got a very unpleasant reception, 
but succeeded in distributing all their 
books before returning to Shanghai. 

A Prayer on Brighton Beach 

A few years later Hudson Taylor’s 
health lirokc down, and he was obliged 
to return to England. But the thought 
of millions of Chinese living and dying 
without hearing the Gospel continually 
troubled him, and one day, when he was 
walking alone on the beach at Brighton, 
he determined to go back to China, 
taking other-workers wifli hmi,'and to 
devote the rest of his life to China’s 
millions. Then and there, on the beach, 
he prayed that God would send 24 
missionaries to work with him ; two days 
later he put £10 in the bank in the name 
of the Cliina Inland Mission, and it was 
not long before he and his wife and 
children and the missionaries he had 
prayed for on Brighton beach were on 
their adventurous way to China. 

That was the humble beginning of 
the organisation whicli, before Hudson 
Taylor died, had covered every province 
in China, and today has 1300 missionaries. 

Terrifying Adventures 

To protect themselves, and particu¬ 
larly the ladies of the party) to some 
extent . against anti-foreign feeling 
Hudson Taylor ordained that Ins' fol-- 
■lowers should wear Chinese dress, cal 
Chinese food in Chinese fashion, and live 
in Chinese hou.5cs ; but in sjiitc of this 
they had terrifying adventures. On 
one occasion, because it came to be 
believed that they stole, killed, and ate 
little cliildron, the whole party had a 
very narrow escape from a terrible death. 

From time to time Hudson Taylor 
paid visits to England and many other 
countries to find more mis.sioiiaries, and 
he'^was a frail old man of 73 when he 
made his last journey to hi.s beloved 
China. Then it was a different talc, for 
there were Chinese' Christians every¬ 
where to welcome him. 

It is the birthday of a very great man 
that the' China "Inland -Mission will be 
celebrating on May 21. 
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HOVIS will help you 
to go through the clay 
brimming over with 
healtli anti vitality. 
Because HOVISI is 
not merely a ‘brown’ 
bread but a FOOD— 
vitally eomplete, con¬ 
taining an adtjed 
percehtage of t)ie 
h c a11 h-p r o m o tin g 
wheat-germ which 
builds and sustains 
the body-tissnes|. 



*Hovis Every day ’ 
—The First Rule of Health, 
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LONDON, MACCLESFIELb. BRISTOL, etc. 
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"tHeIiLVER BUTTON ® 


CHAPTER 13 

Timothy Learns the Truth 

AUTiousi.Y the two boys explored the 
forbidding outside of Number 6, 
African Court. , 

•They found all tiro lower windows barrecj 
with iron, and the upper ones sliuttercd 
and dark, More, there was the ever-present 
danger, as they slipped in and put of the 
shadoivs round the silent house, that 
someone posted on guard might suddenly 
spring out at them. 

Somowliat to T'imdthy's surprise, liow- 
ever, notliing of tiro sort happened. As ' 
far as they could toll the house was utterly 
deserted. 

" It can’t bo deserted.” cried Jim stub¬ 
bornly. , “ I can't tell you why, because it 
is only an instinct, but I am sure that my 
father is being'kept a prisoner here.” 

" I don’t sob how we are going to get in,’’ 
returned Timothy, " unless you can suggest 
how to break through the iron bars over 
the windoivs. The door is a very heavy one 
and had two iron bolts on the insklc. I 
saw < them. One of us might knock, of 
course, and they might let him in while the 
other watched outside.”.. • , 

, “ No; that would only mean walking 
into the lion’s don with the lion awake,’’ 
'said Jim. 

” Isn’t it about time you told me what 
the whole affair was about ? ” suggested 
Timothy. ” I’m wifli you in this because 
I am certain that lot in there is no good. 
But I might be able to behave more, intelli¬ 
gently if I knew who your father- is and 
what it is you arc trying to guard.” 

’’ Come over here, then, and I’ll tell you,” 
said Jim. - . 

The two boys sat do-um on the doorstep 
of one of the houses facing Number 6, 
and drew back into the sliadows. 

” You asked who my father is,” said Jim. 
” Well, ho is only an unknown inventor 
who has spent- years ircrfecting a new kind 
of flying machine—one that can be flown 
without a pilot.” 

But surely that has been done already ?” 
interposed Timothy. 

” Nothing like Father’s machine lias 
ever been made,” returned Jim confulently. 
” By setting a complicated system of dials 
it can be made to rise straight into the air 
ten miles high, then fly directly to the spot 
indicated, descend low enough to drop its 
cargo, and return to the starting-point.” , 
”■ Sounds a good thing,” said Timothy. 
" Is it expensive to run ? ’’ 

” No,” said Jim, " and it is almost per¬ 
fectly safe to work.” 

“ I should think your father’s fortune is 
made, then,” said Timothy. " These people 
have offered him fabulous .sums for the plans 
of his invention, haven’t they ? Why 
doesn’t ho soli the rights ? Don’t they 
offer enough ? ” 

" It isn't that,” said Jim. " These people 
are mostly emissaries of foreign goveiu- 
monts. I don’t know hoiy they got wind, of 
father’s.invention, but they did, and came 
at once to offer to buy it from, him-” 

" Well ? ” said Timothy, bewildered. “ I 
still don’t see why he doesn’t .sell to the 
highest bidder. Surely ho doesn’t mean to 
put it on the market himself ? That would 
be pretty expensive, at the start.” , 

“ Much too exjiensivo,” agreed Jim, " and 
we haven't any money. Every bit wo had 
has gone into perfecting the machine. 
Yes; Father ■wants to sell his invention 
right enough, but he has scruples about the 
way the machine is to bo used. 'These 
people want to buy the invention secretly 
and reserve it for use in war-time.” 

. 'Timothy whistled. 

“ I see,” ho said. Of course, any 
nation that had the exclusive, knov/ledgo 
of how to build such machines would , be 
almost invincible in war.' Will they go 
any distance ? ” ' 

’’ Yes,” returned Jim. 

“ 'Then a few hundred of them loaded 
with bombs and the'dials set for , London 
could be sent off, say from an island in the 
South Seas, and in a few hours London woidd 
be blown Sky high. 'How dreadful! But 
of course London would defend itself—;- 
there are anti-aircraft guns.” ' ' 

‘"There is no lasting defence against air 
attack,” said Jim. " Even tiie ordinary 
bombing planes can get through in sufficient 
numbers to blow up a city. But Father’s 
invention is almost proof against accident. 
There is no pilot-to-be-killed and to lose 
control of-bis plane. The.only way onfc 
of Father’s robot planes could be brought 
down would bo through a bullet strikin,g 
the dial itself, and so, throwing the 
mechanism out of order. Well, this dial is 
only a few inches across. It’s pretty safe.” 


" So any unscrupulous nation that got 
hold of your father’s plans and learned how 
to make these machines would have the 
world in its power. ,. It coidd destroy the 
whole world. No wonder they are willing 
to commit a few preliminary murders in 
order to get the plans.” 

Jim nodded dc.S]rondently. " It’s a pretty 
bad situation,” he agreed. 

I .say,” said 'Timothy impulsively, " I 
don’t like to interfere, but do you think a 
machine with such a horrible power of 
wholc.salc destruction has any, right to 
exist ? I know your father has spent years 
perfecting it, and there’s certainly a fortune 
in it; but you know yourself it would bo 
blood money.” 

“Oh, yes,”.said Jim unrc.sentfully. " It 
would be blood money, and that’s why we’re 
in such a pickle. Father w’on’t take it.” 

, “ But surely when your father made the 
machine he must have known the uses to 
which, it would bo put.” 

" That’s just where you’re wrong,” 
returned Jim warmly. ." Father’s a scien¬ 
tist. He made that machine to carry 
mails. The idea of bombs and the blowing 
up of cities never entered his mind.” 

CHAPTER 14 
The Secret Door 

o you know who thc.se people arc ? ” 
asked Timothy after a silence, nod¬ 
ding i:owdrd the dark building opposite. 

“ No,” returned Jim.- “ I’ve never seen 
them unmasked—except Number Eight. 
I gather, though, that they have Govern¬ 
ments behind them and almost unlimited 
money to spend for their purpose. 'They 
must have got on my father’s trail simul¬ 
taneously, and made a kind of thieves 
agreement to work together.” 

" 'They seem to be at each other’s throats 
already,” remarked 'Timothy. 

“ Of course they are. Warmongers never 
keep their word. They destroy each other 
along with the rest of the world.” 

I haven’t told you my experience yet,” 
said 'Timothy, 'The man who calls himself 
Number Five, the tall, elegant one, tried to 
bribe mo to give him exclusive rights to 
the plans. He mistook me for you.” 

Jim did not seem surprised. 


]\ fTiis Jacko was late with her spring- 
cleaning, and siic was so busy 
that she bustled the family round till 
they hardly knew where they wore., 

" I’m worried, too,” she said, " boi 
cause Miss Ape is poorly and I haveir’t a 
minute to run across to see her.” . i 
" Lot mo' go,” offered Jacko, glad of 
an excuse to get out of the confusion. 


retorted his mother. " Besides, you’re 
helping me with the pictures today.” 

'Then she suddenly popped into the 
greenhouse and came out again with a 
lovely hyacinth in a’pot. 

“ You may as well go, Jacko,” she 
said,. “ and, take her 'this with my love. 
It’s the last bloom wc have.” 

-Jacko started off, having promised to 
hurry back to put up the pictures. 

He hadn’t got, very far, however, when 
he'eaught sight..of a crowd. ' ,| 

■ "Cool 'There’s something up,!” he 
muttered, running to sec what it was. 

It turned out to be a Punch and Judy 
Show, and dog. Toby .was up to such 


" That’s the brain-wave Number Eight 
had,” he said wearily, “ Ho said he’d 
torture me until I told him where the plans 
were. Apparently Father is holding out. If 
only I knew where they have hidden him 
and what they are doing to him ! ” 

’’ When did you see him last? ” asked 
Timothy. 

“ Before I left home. We had a cottage 
in Sussex-—” 

’’ Why did you say you had a cottage ? ”, 
interrupted 'Timothy, 

" Because there is nothing left of it,” 
returned tlie other bitterly. “ Those people 
have torn up the floorboards, pulled the 
furniture to pieces, broken up the walls, 
dug up the garden—all in an effort to find 
the plans.” 

“ '.fhoy weren’t there, I suppose,” said' 
Timothy, with an exclamation of indignation, 

" No.fear,” returned Jim shortly, and did 
not bnlighten his new friend as to the real 
hiding-place. 'Timothy was glad he was not 
to be trusted with the dangerous secret, 
although he would not have been hunlan if 
he had not been curious. 

" I had gone up to bed one night,” con¬ 
tinued Jim, ” leaving Father working on liis 
new gad,gct in the laboratory belo-\v. Sud¬ 
denly I was wakened by the sound of angry 
voices. I ran down,just- in time to hear a 
high-powered motor start up in the road 
out.side. I could find no trace of F’athor. I 
came up to London to try to find .some clue.” 

" How did you get in touch with the 
gang ? ” 

“ I didn’t have to look for them, returned 
Jim bitterly. " 'They caught mo before I 
had been two hours in the city. They took 
me, to one of their mcctin,gs in this house 
opposite, and tried to bribe or fidgliten me 
into giving up the plans. My idea was to 
bluff them until I should have had a chance 
to consult Father. I knew he’d never con¬ 
sent to sell them for war purposes, but I 
had to find him to learn if he would prefer 
to have them destroyed.” 

" You’d be able to destroy them, then, 
at any time ? ” asked Timothy, his curiosity 
getting the better of him. 

’’ Oh, yes,” returned the other wearily. 

.Timothy fell silent, staring at the dark 
house opposite. Ho did not want to pry 
into the other boy’s secret, but he felt ho 
could protect him better if ho had some idea 
of where the plans wore. As Jim had 
asserted so confidently that. he could 


antics that Jacko forgot ho was in a 
hurry and .settled down to enjoy himself. 

It was not till the showman came 
round later with a hat that he remem¬ 
bered his errand, and raced off. 

Miss Ape was decidedly better that 
day, and to Jacko’s surprise she an¬ 
swered the door herself, 

"Mater’s sent, this and she’s coming- 


blurted out breathlessly. 

Hut, instead of taking the plant of 
asking him, inside. Miss Ape stood as 
stiff as a poker and stared at him. 

: Jacko'stared back. " hlatcr seiit her 
love too,” ho added. 

Still Miss Ape didn’t move. All she 
co’uld do was to gaze- with bewildered 
eyes at the plant in Jackp’a hahd. , : 

, ; Beaiity, isn’t if ? ’.’ he "' grinned; 
'fhcn'ilic glanced down'to sec what she 
was looking af,,and the grin vanished. ■ 

,' All he was holding was' a flower-pot 
with a stalk, (or ivhile he was staring at 
Toby the bloom had been snipped off right 
under his nose / . , , - 


destroy the vilans at any moment it was 
evident that they were somewhere within 
easy reach. 

" Aren’t you afraid of being searched, 
■old chap ? ” asked Timothy tentatively. 

" Not a bit,” returned the other easily. 

’’ I’ve been searched several times already.” 

Timothy’s eyebrows rose. So that wms that. 

" Let’s have another look at that house,” 
ho said, getting up. “ It will be dawn in a 
little while, and nothing accomplished.” 

'Together the two boys moved quietly to 
examine the sinister house in the. growing 
light. It stood flush against its neighbours 
on two sides. 'The front they had already 
been over ; it offered no hope of entrance 
linle.ss by way of the lioavily-bolted door. 
'Tliey could not force an ontr.ance that way. 
d'ho onb^ windows weio heavily barred with 
iron. 'There was a deep area way on one 
side, loading to the basement, but the only 
window down there was protected with iron 
bars, and there seemed to bo no door. 

" It seems queer tliere should bo no door 
to this basement,” remarked Timothy in a. 
whisper, after they had examined every 
inch of the w'all on that side in the dim light 
just before the dawn. 

“ Very queer,” agreed Jim. " I think the 
house originally had one, but it lias been 
bricked up. 'The present occupants mean 
that there sh.all be only the one entrance to 
the house. It’s easier to guard that way.” 

“ Don’t you suppose there is a trades¬ 
men’s entrance somewhere ? ” 

"'There might be,” said Jim doubtfully. 

" 'Wo haven’t examined the fourth side of 
the house. I w'onder what is at the back 
of it ? ” 

, " Let’s go and sec.” 'The two boys ran 
out of the .court and, as well as they could 
judge of its position, looked for the back of 
the house. Its back, however, seemed' to 
stand flush with the back of an ordinary 
office building. ' ' ' 

“ Seems to be nothing to be found here,” 
said Jim at hast. “ Let’s go back again to 
that basement. I’m not satisfied with it.’,’ 

" 'We’ll have to hurry, ’ ’ returned Timothy. 
" 'Thoro will bo more people around as soon 
as it is light, milkmen, and so on.” 

' Arrived at the basement area the two sot 
to work examining even more closely, the 
walls below the ground. : 'Tlie former door¬ 
way was certainly bricked up. 11 had stood 
to the right of the barred window. 'Timothy 
left that wall and beg,in to examine the end 
of the area. 

“ I say,” he whispered, suddenly, " these 
bricks arc. very evenly laid, aren’t they ? ” 

“ Why not ? " returned Jim, who was busy 
trying the iron bars of the window and find¬ 
ing them, to his disappointment, quite solid. 

“ I mean,” explained Timothy, “ they 
are laid one exactly on top of another. So 
the plaster goes in straight lines up and 
across. I’vc never seen bricks laid like that 
before, have you ? ” 

" Come to think of it, no,” said Jim, 
crossing over to his friend. 

.“.'The plaster is the same colour as the 
bricks,” I'cmarked Timothy, puzzled. “ You 
.wouldn’t have noticed tlie way they w'cro 
laid unless you examined the wall closely.” 

" What docs it mean, I wonder ? ” 

“ It means,” cried Timothy, suddenly 
triumphant, “ that those bricks wmre laid 
that way for a purpose. Give mo a. hand, 
Jim. You press on every brick on that side 
and I’ll do the same along here. We’ll have 
to hurry.” 

Jim saw what his friend was getting at, 
and for a while there was an intense silence 
as the two boys pressed inch by inch along 
the rvall. Suddenly there was a click some¬ 
where within the brickwork, and a door 
about three feet high swung outward toward 
them, bricks and all.. 

Both boys dropped to their hands and 
knees and picered into the cavity thus 
revealed. It led to a narrow tunnel, -which 
widened on the other side of the door. 

“ One of us must go in and the other 
wait here and watch,” sfiid Jim excitedly. 
“ You’ve the first right, Timothy, because 
you found the place. Come back at once it 
you hear me whistle. It may be a trap.” 

Withovrt a word 'Timothy began crawling 
along the tunnel. Jim watched liira until he 
disappeared round a bend, then, propping 
open the door, he wont to watch over the 
edge of the area way in case of intruders. 

Timothy crawled along in the dark until 
he came at last to where he coidd go ho 
farther. He felt the walls all about him, but 
to his disappointment it was a blind end. 
In front of his face there seemed to be,a 
shoot of metal, iron or steel. ■ ' ' 

. With a heavy heart ho prepared , to go 
back. A .sound made him pause, frozen in 
his'placp. There, 'ivas a rumble of metal, artd 
the sheet of iron rolled back before his face, 
disclosing a strange sight. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Pays a Sick Call 



It was snipped off right under his nose 

“A uico sick visitor .rou’rf make I’j to see you as- soon as she can,” h6 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

TN heliCeen the middle-aged folk and the young people 
■* IS a missing generation. It is the generation that died 
in the Great IVar ; but of what avail has their sacrifice 
been? How has it bettered the world? Read the striking 
article in the June number of My Magazine, now on sale 
' everywhere—one shilling. Here are some of the other 
artieles in this issue: 

The Rampart of the Chesil Beach 
The Struggle of Edward Manet 
Half a Nation in Seven Spots 
The Windows of the World 
The Life in an English River 

There are many otlicr articles, besides stories, poems, 
puzzles, and numerous pictures. Buy your copy now, 

MY MAGAZINE 


The Stamp Collector’s Comer. 


THE“PALESTINE PACKET” 

10 Stamps from PALESTINE (all different), including 
Rachaers Tomb, Citadel, Mosque of Omar, and over¬ 
prints. As an advertisement this interesting packet 
js offered for the nominal price of 3 d. post free to all 
applicants for Approvals addressed to—Dept. No, 185 

ficlWlEirtiM, 

SOOTH HACKNEY,LONDON,E.O. Established 1880 

OVER lOl-WORTH OF stamps! 

To Jntroduce you to this new firm, wo are presenting an 
amazing packet, Incl.:—rSTHONIA (mint), CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE, TURKEY (palace), SET OF AIBMAII8 (mint), ROU- 
MANIA (charity issue). PHILIPPINES, FRAZIL 
(airplane). NEW SOUTH WALES, and the earliest b IIN K 
issue of NICARAGUA. Catalogued TZ-i also a ■ lli-fc- 
FURTHER 30 GOOD QUALITY STAMPS ar« Ijjcluded. Cat, 
Valueover 10/-, yet ABSOLUTELY FREE to those who request 
approvals and enclose Id. for postage.—SUPER STAMPS 
(Dapt. C), LALESTON, VANBRUGH HILL, LONDON. 8.E.3. 

FINE FEEE GIFT 

20 French Colonial Stamps 

MINT : ALL DIFFERENT (including bcauti- 
ful large I’ictorial issues) TO BUYERS from 
ij. my Approval Selections (usual large discount). 
Send jjd. stamp. 

J.». MILLER (Dept. C.N.) 

, 9, Lynton Road, Uilbiim, London, N.W.fl. 

i 

Hvcrythlnc for the Stjimp Collortor, Including;— 
DUPLICATE STAMP AEBUII, 

PINE PAIR MONTENKORO, 

OVER 60 DIITERENT STAMPS, 
POCKET CASE AND PEBP. OAUOE, 
PACKET or STAMP MOUNTS, 

Egypt (1888), Australasiajis, Aiimrica aitrchfirgcd 
issiu-M. Tlic beautiful JloiUcncgro tlepicts tlic 
Iloyal Mau.SQleum mar CrdiiiKC. This parcel abso* 
lutely free. Just s<'nd 2d. postage and request 
Approvals. 

EISnURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 


The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending ijd. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors* addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept. C.F.2), 60, Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


FRENCH 
COLONIES. 

Including old and recent Issues. Everyslampa perfect 
picture in itself. Leopards, natives, jungle scones, 
etc. You must get them. 1 will send this collection 
absolutely free to all stamp collectors sending ad. post¬ 
age, abroad, 6 d. p.o., Only one gift to each applicant. 

C n l/CCET Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
• r« IXCCrj Park, London, S.W.19. 


20 Portraits, 10 Natives, 5 Views, 
5 Buildings& Sheet 25 Mint Stamps 

Stamps portraying Shah of rei’,<?la. King Christian, Hoy 
King ilichaci, Vcnezucin, Bolivar, cto. llausa Native, 
Uavib Arclicr, Somali Drumnier, Gaboon Warrior, 
Tahiti 'Woniaa." also i CaHtlrs, > O.lLO.'s and Mosques. 
Views ot Kahat.Kasbah and tho Tower of ry 
Confucius. Native ford at Kilim, Mcrcliaiits fC El b 
rrossiiigvtho,desert, also picture of a Silesian Coal Mine. 
Many beautiful landscapes and son.seapcs from ovei* 3(3 
dilferent countries. Alf Freo I Request approvals cu- 
closing 2d. postape.-SHO-WBLL BROS, (0.N.8), 
42, Vanbrurth Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 

STAMP ALBUM FREE. 

Etnrt Etamp ColleotinGl Now! 
The Klnjff ot Hobbies. The 
Hobby oi Kintfs. " The Mat* 
JocK *' Album 18 an Ideal Album 
for a Beginner. It is a valiinblo 
Duplicate Book for moru advanced 
collectors It Js bound in stiff 
coloured plctori.al coyer, it contains 
100 pages with .countlras Illustra¬ 
tions. It has room for Rtanips of 
every country; It ia fully titled, and 
has complete Index. It Is tho 
dreatest Offer ever made to 
Collectors, -Pree.. Just ..send 

a 4d.. stamp to cover cost of post 
and; packing,-. Ask for Approvrils. 
Write tO’diiii: Victor Bancroft 
(The Gift House), Matlock, Eng. 


'Mttltfick* 

Album 




iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirniiiimiiiimiiiiiiiinit 

Do please help the Neediest Girls 
and Boys 

m the poorest parts of South East London through the 

DEPTFORD MISSION 

We can use anything—clothes, boots, money. Do scud 

to-day to— “The Rev. C. Sydney Hunt, 
Deptford Central Hall, Creek Road, London, S.B.8. 

l^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i J lb.4/G, 

3 Jb. 0/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
Colours from 2/11 lb, post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
Paltents sent with pleasure, PURE WOOL DROWN 
DL.'VNKETS 5/111 each—three post free. 

ABOUT 6 o YEARS’ REPUTATION, 

^1 WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



15 


w^RHAi^fLe? 

JELLW 


-A 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



A LL applications for advcrtisc- 
nient space in the " Stamp 
Collector’s Corner” should be ad¬ 
dressed to ; The Advertisement 
Manager, “The, Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



JELLIES 
S AND 


B eat every Boat afloat with your Bing SpccCi 

Built on the real racing speed lines. A miniature of 
England’s world-beating Speedboats. Bang up-to-date I 

Mahogany throughout, solid and strong. Fittings of brao., 
—no rusting. Adjustable steering and brake. Double-t laded 


brass propeller 
pit. Ventilator 


Unbreakable hinged windscreen. Seat in 


starboard 


and Ensign. 


Ask for 


M.R. 


BING 

Bmitish 

at Departmental Storc.s arid Toy 
Shopi Insist oh BING BRITISH. ' 


Deck lined out in planking. Hull enamclled'in brilliant White 
with various colour Ijands. BRITISH from stem to stern. 

“ BEAUTY OF BRITAIN," electrically propelled 
manent magnet motor. Two pocket flashlight batteries 


per- 
an it 


Length 27", 33/-. Length 22", 27/ 


for oyer two hours 
Length 19", 21/-. 

“PRIDE OF BRITAIN,’’ powerful clockwork njotor. 
Gives 6 minutes’ run on one winding, covci'ing 186 to ove£ 20b 
feet, according to size. Length 27", 27/-. Length 22", 21/-. 
Length 19", 15 /-. 

TJyour local Store cannot supply, send postcard to: 

L. RElisW CO.,LTp..,i2,NEW UNION , STREET, LQNDON, E.C.2 
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Tl’.e CliilJi'en's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week ‘ 
at any house in the world 
for 'ils ii year. See below. 


CHILDRENSNewspaper 

May 21, 1935 1 \ . Every Thursday, 2d ■ 


THE BRAN TUB 

• ' Paying ihc Bills 

]\£rs Robinson opened her purse 
and counted the money 
vvbich it contained. ... 

“ There is 'enough to pay my 
paker for twelve days or my 
greengrocer for six.days," she re¬ 
marked. ' 

■ For how long would it pay both 
tradesmen i* >. Aiismr nexl week 

I a. 

Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets longer each day. 

What's In a Name ? 

The Tinker. Does the tinker 
ever come'to your town lie 
offers to mend pots and saucepans 
and kettles for Mother. He was 
called the tinker in olden davs 
because of' the tinkling noise he 
made at tiis work. 

Id On Parlo Franjais 



La pomme Uue alouette Le martcaa 
La pomme de votre canne'est en or. 
Les alouettes voleront tr^s haut. 
11 souleva le marteau de la port. 

The Whlnchat 

\YiiiNCnATS are now laying. 

The nest is well concealed, 
often in a small furze bush or 
perhaps under a tuft of long grass. 
There are'five or six eggs,'and the 
3''oung 'ohes Will appear in a week or 

two, • " ■ . 

, The whlnchat is usually seen in 
country where there are many 
furze "bushes, which are called 
whins in Scotland. The bird 
owes 'the rest of its name to its 
call of cliat-chai-chat. 

A Charade 

My first 1 may with truth 
declare, ' ' 

In name and nature both, is air; 
My second is a perfect bore, .., 
Yet makes sweet music everniore ; 
My whole in many a busy street 
. Lies in its bed beneath your feet. 

Answer next week 


. other Worlds Next Week 

J.N the morning the planet Saturn 
.. is in the South-East. ,In the 

■ eveningJupiter 

and Neptune i ^ 

are in the ' 

South-West, ' 5 

and Venus is ^ ' 

in the West. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at 7 a.nf. 
on Thursday, May 26 . 

What is This ? 

'J'llE first if you do, you won’t 
■ hit. 

The next if you do, you will have 

■ it. 

The whole if you do, you won’t 
guess it. Answer next week 

Knitting 

JF you see a friend working at 
some knitting say to her, 
“Why, I- can knit without 
needies, can’t you i". 

Of course you will be chal¬ 
lenged to prove , your statement, 
so just reply, “ Watcli me,” and 
stand before her puckering your 
forehead. 

As a look of stupefaction creeps 
over your friend’s .face’ you 
exclaim, “I’m .knitting my 
brows ”—and get ready to run I 

A Puzzle Flower 

“ A LOVELY flower is this,"” Jack 
said: , ,, 

“ To give its name I am not able.” 
Jill stepped upo'n. the gardep bed 
And drew his notice to the label. 

- -M- • • 

■ 'E' ■ 

What flower was it.’ '■ 

Answer next week 


Useful Articles _ 

■T'liE ‘ following clue's indicate 
'16 words. When’ they are 
correctly joined together in pairs 
■the names of eight useful house¬ 
hold articles will be formed. Can 
you find them ? ; 

1 A beverage. 2 Something 
firm. 3 A drinking vessel.. 4 A 
'coarse fabric of plaited rushes. 
S A.wheeletl vehicle. 6 An English 
estuary. . 7 A dress. 8 Damage 
as a result of use. 9 Group of 
games in tennis. 10 Soincthingfdn 
which things may be placed, 
tl Favourite animal. 12 A liquid 
preparation. 13 A ,^100111 in a 
hospital."’ 14 A long piece of sawn 
timber. 15 A metal vessel. 16 A 
lock of hair. , a newer next week 

Entirely Wro’ng , 

JT is not easy to spell a word in 
which every letter is wrong, 
but an ignorant man a'chieved this 
feat. He had to-wrife the word 
coffee and, after giving the matter a 
little thought; hp spelled it kjufhy. 

, LAST WEEK’S'answers ' ■ 
Scores and Scores' 2 s 6i{ and is 81I. 

A Gross ol PencUs,L;Six. of 15 and 
three of 18— nine bundles. - 
What Flower Is. This P j Jasmine. 
Changed Initial. Bear, tear, pear, 
year, rear, fear, dear, near.' - 
Tradesmen. Turner, wbec!wi;iglit, 
goldsmitli, cabinet-maker, shoe¬ 
maker. . i ’ ' 

, ■ . I ^ 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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A Diagonal Acrostic in Pictures 



'J'llESE pictures represent seven words of seven letters each., Write 
, them one under another so that tlie diagonal letters reading 
dowii from left to right spell the name of a place' where we' can' 
always find something to read. Answer next week 


Arthur Mce’s Monthly, My 
Maga'zine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
■ 14 s 6d a yedr (Canada I 4 s). 

; Dr MERRYMAN 

A Consultation 

YISITOR : I suppose you’d like: 

to be:an engine-driver when 
you grow up ? 

Small Boy : Ob, no ; I shall be 
the same as Daddy, an insulting 
engineer. ^ 

How, Indeed ? 

old Negro asked for a, farmer 
at a farmhouse in one'.of 
the Southern States. “ .. 

“ Farmer Lee is not in,” he was 
told. “ But will you leave yoiir 
name ? ” 

“No, niisscc. Ah won’t do 
dat,’J. replied the ,old darkie. 

Howydo you tink Ah could go 
h’ome widout'a name i . - 

Punished ’ - 



TiiE-Chest'of Drawers said to the 
. ;Chai'r,' 

“ I re,'illV a.ni most pained. 

I hear tbey' tpok yon to a shop 
And thefe thty-had yon caned '. ” 

According (0 Instructions 

]\/[OTnER: You have been told 
not to pick Daddy’s flowers 
without leave. Jack, 

■ Jack.: , Yes, Mummy ; but , all 
these flowers have leaves. 

A Wide Choice 

TACK had just started to work' 
in his uncle’s ollicc. One 
of liis first' tasks was to add up a 
long column of figures. 

“ I’ve added these figures five 
times. Uncle,” lie said. 

“ Splendid 1 ” commented Uncle. 
■“ Yes,” ■ replied Jack,- “ and 
licrc are the five answers.” 

Time and Money 
'I'liE . tailor, wrote' to a customer 
■ who for long had owed him 
money. Dear Sir (the letter said). 
Don’t-you think it is-time you 
paid for .your clothes • ' 

Dear Mr Stitch (ran tlic, reply). 
Your note to Hand.' I caii assure 
you that it is not a question of 
time-; it is entirely a question of 
money. 


FIVE-.MINUTE STORY 

I T ivas a summer eveningj 
and in the air was a great 
stillness. Down the narrow 
grassj' lane . Mike jogged on 
,thc. Irqck of a .big .carthorse, 
just free frorn the plough, with 
the reins of another slung on 
his arm. Tlic day’s labours 
were over for man and beast. 

' An hour later Mike sat 
down to his simple supper, 
wcarj^ biit content. , ITc had' 
pleasant things to think 
about, for today the savings 
from Ills small earnings-had 
amounted to a pound, and ho 
had been able to change the 
sixpence and coppers for a 
new note, the first he had 
ever possessed. 

"AVcIl, my lad," said the 
farmer’s wife, leaning over 
th'e back of a chair and 


© 


© 
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His First Savings 


looking at him with kind but 
amused eyes, for he was the 
youngest of the breadwinners. 
“. What’s all this wealth going 
to be spent on ? A car or a 
house in town ? ” 

Mike shook his head firmly. 
“Never cither of those,” 
he said; then, suddenly, 
“ Do you think the master 
would let me have a dog of 
my own ? ” he asked, 

" Yes, I should think so,” 
replied the master’s wife, 
“ but you must ask him.". 

TJic necessary permission 
was granted, and his next 
free half-day Mike strode 
down the road toward the 
nearest town.. 

After he had gone about 
two miles he came upon a 
policeman in carne.st con¬ 


versation with a tramp. As 
he grew ncaicr he hoard the 
policeman say roughly, “ If 
yon have not paid that dog’s 
licence he must bo shot.” 

, The words went to Mike’s 
heart like a knife. 

“ I’ll pay the licence,” he 
said impulsively, opening out 
his hand in which the precious 
pound note lay, hot and 
rather greasy. 

The two men looked taken 
aback. Then they looked at 
each other, and one of them 
spoke. 

" We arc not in earnest, 
son,” he said. “ You sec, wc 
are rehearsing for a plaj',” and 
he nodded over his shoulder. 

Only then did Mike notice 
the camera and its operators 
farther down the road. 


A dark flush spread over 
the boy’.s face, and to hide his 
embarrassment lie said hur¬ 
riedly, “ I come from Mr 
Barber’s farm np yonder, and 
I am just off to buy a dbg 
myself.” , 

" Stop a moment,” cried 
the tramp. “ Wait till next 
week and I will put you in 
touch with a good shop. ” 

Reluctantly, but not wish¬ 
ing to appear rude, Mike 
turned and went back to the 
farm. lie felt it had.been a 
waste of a half-day. But he 
felt very differently next 
morning wlicn a beautiful 
collie dog wa.s loft at the door, 
and tied to his collar a label, 
on which was written ; " In 
gratit'udq for what you would 
have done for an bid tramp,”, 



He'd never forget Sharp’s Chocolate 
Favorites—he knows you love them so 
—and he*s such Rood daddy. Sharp's 
Chocolate Favorites are composed 
of Chocolate Kreemy» Chocolate Moca* 
roon» Chocolate Delight, and the many 
other sweet delicacies made by Sharp's a I j 
of Maidstone. W 

E. SHARP & SONS LTD. 

MAIDSTONE 



In thisweek^s CHUMS 

“CAPTAIN ROBIN 
HOOD, SKYWAYMAN” 

One of Geo. E. Rodte.stcr’s inost 
exciting air adventure serials. 
You will be thrilled with Captain 
Robin Hood, the daring pilot 
and adventurer. 

“THE STAR OF 
ADVENTURE” 

By V. LOVEL. 

All tlio romance and thrills-of a great 
treasure hunt which takes the reader to 
some of the most interesting parts of 
tlie world. 

“REVOLT IN 
AFGHANISTAN” 

, A story of real life adventure in turbu¬ 
lent Afghanistan during tlic revolution, 
told by Sheikh Ahmed Abdullah, an 
Afghan of Iiigfi standing. 

“UNTIL THE COWS 
COME HOME” 

By REGINALD CRUNDEN. 

Make the acquaintance of 'fho Happy 
Company in this laughter-making series. 
Bo sure'you got your copy of 

GHU 

Out on Sat., May 21 

Order Your Copy Now - 2d. 
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